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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
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Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 
Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.50 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair 


CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 
Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 


subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will lke our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE PUB. CO., 5202 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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ATTENTION, WOMEN! 








Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


Price, $2.25 a set. 
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Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.50. 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS IN AMRICA 


INETEEN-NINETEEN marks the tercentenniel of the 
Black man in this country. Just three hundred years ago 
the first Blacks landed in Jamestown. The transplanting 
of these people from Africa to America marks an impor- 
tant epoch in the history of America. They have borne the burden 
in America—they have left their blood upon America’s battlefields, 


and brought Victory to the Nation. They have ever been America’s 
most loyal citizens,—there are no black traitors. 


WO hundred and fifty years in slavery did not change the Black 

man’s sunny, hopeful disposition, nor did it cause him to lose 
faith in God. He has spent more than half a century in trying to 
overcome the effect of bondage on himself and the nation, yet he 
looks forward to a bright future. Such faith, such loyalty cannot, 
and will not be without reward. Let us celebrate our three hundredth 
year in Ameica in a dignified and fitting manner, knowing always 
that the “darkest hour is just before dawn,”—that our dark hour 
of ill-treatment is passing and that bright sun of equality is rising, 
heralding the coming of true Democracy’s day. 


HELP WANTED! 


HE Half-Century Magazine is as serious in the matter of find- 

ing the right persons to canvass, take subscriptions and make 

monthly deliveries of the magazine as it is in the matter of printing, 

month after month, invigorating race news, interesting stories, and 

proving itself to be an indispensable, every-welcome visitor in the 
Colored homes throughout this great country. 

We mean strictly energetic, active men and women who wish to 
earn real money, every month, and who will go out to the homes of 
our people, take subscriptions, sell the magazines, and make to us 
monthly reports on the blanks we will supply. Do you not know 
that the Half-Century Magazine is a National Negro Enterprise that 
will put your home town on the map? Do 
you not know that the Half-Century Mag- 
azine will give you a place in the lime 
light and help you to be counted and rated 
in the scale of manhood and womanhood? 


E are using our searchlight to dis- 
cover five hundred earnest, honest, 
conscientious agents of sterling quality who 
have method and determination, and who 
are game enough to win in life’s battle. 
If you feel that you are a winner, sit down 
and write us today for terms. 
have not been a winner, write us anyway 
and we will tell you how you can be more 
successful. 


OUR COVER DESIGN 
DMITTING that a soldier has much 


Show Your Gratitude 


What They Are Wearing 


General Race News 


Addie Farrar 


Etiquette of the Theatre 


often loses all, isn’t there a whole lot of 
consolation in the fact that a pretty little 
girl like this one will meet you at the train 
with a bright smile, and good food too? 


Prevention of Fires 


If Its Funny—Laugh 

Our Colored girls are doing a world of 
good in the canteen service. They are 
never too tired to work for the Sammies, 
and they are never too weary to smile. 


Butered as second-clasa matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Posteffice at Chicage, Il, 
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SHOW YOUR GRATITUDE 


RE you sufficiently grateful for all the blessings that are 
A yours? Do you fully appreciate every good thing that 
comes to you? Do you ever stop to count your blessings, 
or do you ignore them, overlook them and then complain 
that you are one of the earth’s unfortunates? 

Most of us are not half as unfortunate as we think we are— 
we simply do not count our blessings. Or perhaps we do not look 
around us and take advantage of the countless blessings that could 
be ours merely for the asking or the taking. 


If you are not a constant reader of the Half-Century Magazine 
you are robbing yourself of much good. The Half-Century is Every- 
bodys magazine. On its pages you will find something of interest to 
everyone from the youngest to the oldest reader. The business man 
will like the splendid business articles by prominent business men of 
the race, the busy mothers will appreciate the household helps we 
give from time to time, and the children and tired business men 
will enjoy the jokes. 


One of the most embarrassing situations imaginable is that of 
the debutante or the young man who attends his first formal dinner 
party and isn’t quite sure which of the various knives, forks and 
spoons at his plate should be used first, or indeed what they are used 
for at all. Or at a reception perhaps you are ill at ease, and at loss 
to know what to say, and when to say it. Perhaps you are a young 
man who has just danced with a charming girl and you are not quite 
certain what is the proper thing to do when the dance is ended. Con- 
stant readers of the Half-Century do not suffer in this manner at 


all for such things are outlined very carefully and fully explained 
to them from time to time. 


7? HE young housewife whose knowledge of cooking is but slight, 

will find many splendid, tested recipes that are simple enough 
for even her to cook. And our stories—full of Colored heroes and 
heroines, true to Colored life, written by 
f Colored men and women cannot be beaten. 
If anyone knows of any Colored authors 
who can write better Colored stories than 
those we are using, we will be glad to have 
that person communicate with us. Noth- 
ing is too good for our readers. 


PRICE WILL ADVANCE SOON 


HE price of the Half-Century Maga- 

zine will advance on January Ist, 
1919. The magazine sells for 10c a copy at 
present—$1.00 a year, and all those who 
send us a subscription between now and 
the first of the year will receive the maga- 
zine for any number of years for which 
they wish to subscribe at this price—$1.00 
a year. But on and after January Ist, 
1918, the price will be $1.50 a year—15c 
a copy. 


The increase in wages, cost of materials, 
inks, printing, photographing, etc. makes it 
impossible for us to sell the magazine at 
the present price. We feel that nothing is 
too good for our readers and we believe 
that our readers would rather pay a trifle 
more for an interesting magazine like the 
Half-Century than to pay less for some- 
thing that they do not want. 
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The Ugly Duckling. By William H. Scott 


By Lucile Browning... .12 


Copyright, 1918, by The Half-Century 
Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member 
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By William H. Scott. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 





PON a certain street in a certain large city 4 STORY OF LIFE IN THE COLORED LL that afternoon Geraldine sat trembling at her 


in this country, you will find, wedged in be- 
tween other offices, a ‘Colored newspaper 
office. 

Here you will find no huge linotype machines; no 
printing presses; no hurry and scurry of reporters 
nor many of the other things that you will find in a 
white newspaper office. 

The office is well-lighted and orderly, with the 
editor’s private office in the rear. The two rows of 
desks on each side of the room belong to people who 
rent space from the newpaper’s editor. One of the 
desks belongs to a young lawyer; another to a mail 
order man who deals in books; a third to an employ- 
ment agent and other belonged, at the time of which 
we are writing, to a young Colored woman who did 
stenography work and typewriting. 

Her name was Geraldine Morton. A more expert 
stenographer would be hard to find anywhere; quick 
rfeat and accurate. She had a good business, doing 
all the work of the occupants besides that of a large 
number of clients from the outside. 


ERALDINE was not pretty. There was nothing 
pretty about her. She was the plainest of the 
plain Her features were irregular; her nose just 
barely missed being what is termed flat; her hair, 
coarse and none too long, was brushed tightly back 
from her forehead and her clothes were plain and 
unfashionable. Geraldine was good-natured, and 
like most good-natured folk, people were inclined to 
impose on her. Geraldine was quiet and said little. 
She was exceedingly sensitive. The people in the 
office took great pleasure in “kidding” Geraldine and 
since she would say nothing; nor would reply in kind, 
she became the butt of every wit who knew her. They 
‘called her the “ugly duckling” when talking about 
her among themselves and oftimes she heard them so 
refer to her. If she minded it nobody ever knew. 
But she did mind. He sensitive nature quivered as 
under a blow and she drew more and more into her- 
self and worked harder and harder at her work. 
Geraldine, like most of us, dreamed dreams. She 
had one great desire She hoped someday to be mar- 
ried and have children Of course she confided this 
desire of her heart to no one. She knew how they 
would receive it. They would laugh at her pityingly. 
And, furthermore, she really had little hope that her 
dreams would ever come true. Sometimes as she 
stood before the little mirror in her room at night, 
Geraldine would smile wistfully at her reflected image 
and murmur, “I wish I were pretty!” This occurred 
whenever she had finished building some especially 
splendid castle in far distant Spain. 


LITTLE after noon. one hot summer’s day, a 
man came into the office. He was a young man. 
His features were regular: his complexion was olive; 
his nose was Roman: and his hair, though coarse, 
was shining and brushed a la pompadour. No one 
was in the office with Geraldine at the time. 
“Beg pardon; but are you the stenographer?” he 
inquired smiling. 
“Yes, sir Anything I can do for you?” 
“Yes. I have a report I want to send away at 
once. I find there are a number of corrections to be 


made in it. These will make it necessary to have the 
whole thing re-written. Can you do it, at once?’ 
“Certainly.” 


She drew out a chair for him. He sat down and be- 
gan to arrange the papers. She reached out for 
them. 

“T believe that I had better dictate it.” 


HE work took some time. It was a report of 

came kind dealing with a real estate corporation. 
It was the corporation’s name and the name with 
which the young man signed the papers that caused 
Geraldine to glance at him sharply. 

So this was the young Colored man who had but 
latelv taken the city and the whole country by storm 
bv oreanizing a million dollar corporation entirely 
with Colored veople’s money. 

Geraldine had never seen him before: but had 
heard tell of him often. In fact she had invested 
some of her hard earned money in the enterprise. 

Again Geraldine looked at him; and found him good 


BUSINESS WORLD. 


to look upon. His tall, broad-shouldered figure was 
just the figure her dream man had. Like her dream 
man, too, he had done things. He was a man. 

‘When the work was finished he paid her; but, in- 
stead of going, he sat and talked to her. 

Geraldine hardly ever talked; but when she uia 
she was an entertaining talker. Unlike so many 
women of today; she talked sense. She interested 
the young man to such a degree that an hour passed 
before he realized it. 

Finally he rose to go. 

“You must pardon me for wasting your time,” he 
apologized, “but I didn’t realize the time was going 
so quickly.” 

“T am glad you stayed.” Geraldine replied frankly. 

He smiled, tipped his hat and was gone; leaving 
Geraldine to weave her dreams, only now her dream 
man took the shape and form of the president of the 
million dollar corporation. 


WEEK or so after that Geraldine listened to the 

strong, earnest tones of the young mai, as he 
appealed to his people to go together and accomplish 
something, her heart burned within her. Every word 
he spoke found an echo in her heart and soul. How 
proud she was that this man was of her people. He 
seemed to her to be a second Moses come to lead his 
people out of Egypt into the promised land. She 
glowed at the thought that she had been of some little 
service to him, 

‘He was cheered aloud and tumultously when he had 
finished. As he sat down, he glanced over at her 
and bowed smilingly. She bowed back in happy sur- 
prise that he should have remembered her. 

After it was all over he sought her out and to 
her even greater surprise escorted her out of the hall 
and took her home in his car. 

Time went on and ever and anon he dropped into 
oo newspaper office to have her do some work for 

im. 

Valentine Day came and the office boy sent Ger- 
aldine a comic valentine bearing an uncouth rhyme 
about an ugly duckling. The poor girl’s heart was 
nearly broken. Shortly after this the real-estate 
man came in. He seemed irritated about something. 
Hurt to the heart by the receipt of the valentife, 
Geraldine was in no condition to take dictation. She 
made many mistakes. He had had no sleep the night 
before, having been up most all night consumating 
another big deal. He had met some strong opposition. 
He too was wrought up. 

“For goodness sake, Miss Morton, have you no 
brains?” he inquired ag he read the letter she had 
written. “Does that make sense?” 

He tossed the paper on her desk. She reached 
after the paper. She glanced at his cold, stern face 
‘and then, suddenly dropped her head upon the desk 
and burst into tears. 


The young man stared. He rose in confusion. He 
shifted on his feet uncomfortably, rubbed his chin 
nervously amd catching up his papers, he fied. 





A SONG 


BY RALEIGH JAMES JOHNSON 


ND her soul it did fade like the faint twilight morn 


From the stuff of the meek, sunkissed rose, 


Like the bright emerald star and the deep night full 
worn, 


To the port of her love dream’s repose. 

Ah, but when she returned to this vague, lovelorn world 
She awoke with a tear and a start, 

Like a time faded flower, she murmured (poor girl) 


Of her whim, to her love sickened heart. 





work. What a fool she had been. 
would never come iback again. 

At about five o’clock, when she was about to go 
home, the phone rang. She hastened to answer it. 
As she turned again she found him standing at her 
desk. 

“Miss Morton,” he began, “I want to apologize for 
my roughness this afternoon. I am sorry. I-er-will 
you pardon me?” 

Geraldine tried to speak; but the words stuck in 
her throat. She gulped. Her lower lip began to 
tremble. He eyes filled up and large sparkling tears 
fell splashing down her cheeks. 

“There, there, Miss Morton,” he pleadea, “don’t 
cry! Please don’t——” he got no further. Again 
he fled. 

And then a strange change came over Geraldine. A 
smile began to form behind the tears, like the sun 
coming out from behind the clouds after a sum- 
mer’s rain. 

After that he came more regularly. Once when 
it was raining, he came after her in his car and took 
her home. Again he took her to lunch. And, yet 
again, one evening she was surprised to find him at 
the door when she answered the bell. 

“Miss Morton,” he said, “I have a couple of tickets 
to the play tonight. I thought you would, perhaps, 
like to go with me. 

Geraldine agreed happily. 

They went and, after the play, they had supper in 
a quiet little cabaret where they talked and talkea. 
He was at his best that night and did most of the 
talking. He kept her laughing with his ready wn 
and quaint expressions. Geraldine had the time of 
her life. Her heart was full of gratitude to this tall, 
good-looking young man who had been so kind to her. 


Now he 


pee once in her life she was supremely happy. 
She forgot she was the ugly duckling; forgot every- 
thing save that she was happy. But at home that 
night she examined herself in the glass and sighed. 

The next day one of her customers thinking he had 
a grievance spoke roughly to Geraldine. As the man 
turned to go mutteringly, he found himself looking 
into the blazing eyes of the corporation president. 

“Mr. Man,” the young fellow roared, “how dare 
you speak to that young woman like that? I’ve a 
mind to thrash you within an inch of your miserable 
hide. Apologize! Dash it all, apologize! 

The man apologized. 


Some few moments after he had left, so quickly 
that it was evident that he must have called up 
from a public phone near at hand, the young man ask- 
ed Geraldine if he might see her that evening. She 
replied that she would be pleased. 

He came to her house that night and after a few 
remarks he began, 

“Miss Morton, I couldn’t bear to hear that fellow 
bawl you out this morning. I won’t stand anybody 
bawling you out. I-ding it all, Miss Morton, I love 
you. Will you marry me?” 


ERALDINE’S heart throbbed. Her breath al- 

most ceased. She tried to meet his earnest eyes but 
failed. She bowed her head, clasping and unclasping 
her hands, restlessly. And, then, her lower lip be- 
gan to tremble, and her eyes to fill with tears and 
she sobbed, great body-racking sobs that shook her 
from head to foot. But this time he did not flee. Ten- 
derly he took her in his arms, kissing her worship- 
fully upon her brow. 

“T love you so, Geraldine. Marry me and we'll 
have a pretty little home, just you and I. I’ll do my 
best to make you happy. 

Slowly her face was transfigured with the glory 
of her soul shining through her tear wet eyes. Her 
arms crept about his neck. She kissed him. 

The ugly duckling’s dreams had come true! All 
the pent up love in her lonely and forsaken little body 
burst forth, almost overpowering her with its inten- 
sity. 

‘But,” she murmured, “I’m the “ugly duckling!” 

“Ugly,” he laughed as he held her at arms length, 
“You’re the sweetest little duckling in the world, be- 
lieve me. 
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November, 1918 


LILY JANE’S CALLING 


ing, humming, and crushing the first autumn 
leaves beneath her bare brown feet, never 
dreaming of the shadows that would one 
day cross the path which she loved so well. 
I'm going Home to Glory ‘by a thorny road; 
Lead me on the way, O Lord! 
I'll take my cross and bear my load; 
If you'll lead me on the way, O Lord! 

The road where Lily Jane walked as she sang was 
far from thorny, and judging from the happy look 
upon her handsome face she had not yet found life’s 
burdens hard to bear. She sang as so many sing, 
without thought of the words, purely for the love of 
singing. When grief touches the heart the lips are 
silent until patience teaches them a song that will 
help to cheer the world. 


She was bound for the field where she would pluck 
fluffy white cotton bolls and sing at her work the 
whole day. No one could work faster or pick more 
cotton in a day than Lily Jane. She smiled as she 


thought of “King George Washington Smith” the hero 
of her childhood, 


“die can’t keep up with me when it comes to work- 
ing, but sure am smart with his talking. If I could 


express myself like King George, I would grow up 
to be a preacher, sure.” 


L: Jane came down the woodland way, sing- 


; = Jane was proud of her friendship for King 
George. She could not read at all and he could 
pick out almost anything. Yet he was not satisfied. 
King George had aspirations. When he was but a 
little pickaninny, barely old enough to toddle about 
alone, he had often amused his Mammy by playing 
that he was a preacher. A very few years later he 
united with the church. When he applied for mem- 
bership his answers to the pastor’s questions had 
astounded the listening congregation, for they 
thought he was too small to have a knowledge of re- 
ligious things. 

“King George Washington Smith, what reason have 
you to give us for wishin’ to unite with this church?” 
the pastor asked solemnly. 


The boy’s reply was very sober and showed deep 
thought. 


“Last Sunday I heard you saying that God some- 
times calls people to do a great work for Him and 
when he speaks they must make reply. Then, in the 
afternoon, I was sitting down by the creek with the 
waters trickling by and the white cloud rolling past 
and trees whispering and suddenly out of them all I 
heard God’s voice calling, calling for me, and I have 
ee to do but to rise up and follow——follow till 

ie!” 

Lily Jane could remember yet how Mammy Smith’s 
face shone at these words and how tears gleamed. in 
many eyes when the good old pastor said: 

“God bless you my son!” 


T* was a wonderful day to them all, a day of rev- 

elation, a day when they knew that one of their 
humble congregation had heard the voice of God 
speak to him as it spoke to the prophets of old, as it 
speaks today to those who will hear Him, 

There followed a solemn baptismal service, and 
when the congregation gathered on the banks of the 
stream where the boy had heard his call, King George 
waded far out to be plunged beneath the clear stream 


and many wept as he received the solemn benediction 
of adoption into the church. 


In the following days and years Lily Jane and 
Mammy Smith knew that it was not because King 
George was a “good for nothing” as some boys would 
cal] him, that he so often sat for hours speechless, 
with half closed eyes and parted lips, looking far 
away. They were very indignant at any criticism 
of his dreamy disposition, for they expected great 
things from his visions. They knew their hope would 
be realized and they were content to wait. The day 
for the realization came in an unexpected way and 
brought with it a sacrifice for Lily Jane. A visiting 
clergyman heard George testify in meeting and was 
astonished by his easy flow of ‘words and elo- 
quent manner of speech. He advised the pastor to 
find some way of puting an education within the 
child’s reach. 


“Educate that boy,” he said, “And no one can for- 


By Romany Clare. 


A STORY OF BY GONE DAYS IN ALABAMA 


see what a power for good he may be in the world. 
It would be wrong to let such talent as his go unde- 
veloped.” 


This was the beginning and after much prayerful 
planning the pastor sent for King George and laid 
a letter before him. It told of a friend in the North 
who would take the boy in his home to help him while 
he went to college. King George was enthusiastic 
and glad to be of service to the friend who thus put 
the coveted education in his way. He accepted with 
due gravity the admonition of Brother Johnson to 
meet nobly the great blessing of this opportunity. 


ILY JANE is not a mythical character. 


The author of this story knew her. 





worthy of their hire, obtaining a living wage for their 
educated labor, taking their place among the salaried 
men of the world, as was justly their due. The soul 
of King George grew exultant within him at the 
thought of the coming day of perfection for his 
people. 


w= George was working hard for his educa- 
tion, Lily Jane was busy at home. When 
George’s Mammy had an attack of rheumatism which 
left her helpless, Lily Jane worked early and late to 
care for her own mother and Mammy Smith too. She 
would not ollow anyone to write of this to George. He 
must be left unworried to pursue his studies. When 
a friend wrote to George for her Lily Jane sent mes- 
sages of hope and eacouragement. She noticed a 
change in his letters as the days went by, for the 
inspiration of his early years became cultivated and 


She was 


truly the sweetheart of a fine young man who went away, was educated and went to 
Africa as a missionary. Lily Jane has been dead for some years, but her beautiful sacrifice 
will always live in the hearts of those who knew her best. 


Lily Jane’s self sacrifice, her purity of soul, and the beauty of her character in spite of all 


obstacles should keep us as a race from becoming despondent or discouraged. It should make 
us want to help each other as she did—it should make us want to patronize every good effort 


made by members of the race and help to push it forward to success, 


The only way to know 


what the race is doing for its own uplift is to read The Half-Century Magazine. The price 


is ten cents a copy—One Dollar a Year. 





| apron GEORGE left his pastor’s house to hurry 
away to the cotton field and find Lily Jane, for 
they had picked cotton together from their childhood 
until this time. Up and down the long rows they went 
on this eventful day, while the boy talked proudly of 
the future before him. No one but Lily Jane ever 
knew how often his fingers forgot to work as he 
spoke with ecstacy of the coming years, no one but 
Lily Jane knew that the boy received a good day’s 
pay fdr his cotton, because her devoted and eager 
fingers had worked with a double speed, transfer- 
ring bolls from her basket to his, unnoticed. 


“Lily Jane,” he said, “I reckon when I come back 
V’ll be a fine preacher and marry you and we’ll work 
hard and teach the people how to live up to the best 
that’s in them. I only wish you was going too, it 
don’t seem right for me to go off and you not, but I 
reckon I has the calling.” 


“Don’t you mind, Honey,” she replied caressingly, 
“T’ll wait for you and it ain’t for me to go. If I live 
and nothing happens, I’ll wait for you. I gotta look 
after my Mammy and keep one eye on your Mammy 
too, whilst you go away. Then when you comes batk 
and has learned preaching, think how proud we all 
is going to be. Seems like I can’t wait till then.” 


T was hard for Mammy Smith to see her boy go 

so far away from his Alabama home, but she made 
no effort to hold him. She felt proud of his calling. 

“O Lord,” she prayed, “ain’t I always knowed he 
would make something of hisself? Ain’t I said his 
dreamings was something besides laziness? Ain’t 
I said I’d be so proud of my child some day that this 
earth won’t hold me, Lord? O, Lord, bring him up to 
what I thinks he is going to be and keep him safe.” 

Tears streamed down her cheeks as Mammy Smith 
prayed for her boy. Tears streamed down his cheeks 
as he mingled his prayers with hers. Tears streamed 
down Lily Jane’s face as she softly sighed “Amen” 
to Mammy’s prayer. 


READ 
“GOD’S GREAT GIFT,” 


A Xmas Story by Mattie Jordan, 
in the December Number. 





The day came when King George must leave them. 
He felt pangs of regret at knowing that they must 
work hard at the wash bench and in the field, hoeing 
and picking cotton, but he would be learning fast his 
life work to be a mission of emancipation and educa- 
tion that would hasten the day when the beloved 
women of our Race were free from the necessity of 
doing menial tasks, when they could have homes of 
their own and care only for their own families while 
their sons and husbands and brothers were laborers 


crystallized into the beautiful and flowing language 
of a race genius. At first Lily Jane tried to learn to 
write, using King George’s own letters for copies, but 
as her cares constantly increased she gradually gave 
all her time to work. 


As George went deeper and deeper into Theology 
and Philosophy he still wrote letters to her and his 
mother, such simple, helpful letters, as only great 
scholars can pen to humble hearts, but always filled 
with great love for God and a desire to serve His 
world. The long name his Mammy had given him 
was shortened to G. W. Smith, and the boy who had 
loved to wear bright tan shoes and a flaming red tie, 
developed into a quietly dressed, scholarly theologian, 
who used English with perfect skill and could take 
his place in any gathering with confidence. Only when 
his religious fervor reached a great height of en- 
thusiasm would a dreamy expression come into his 
eyes as he thought of Lily Jane and his Mammy, 
waiting with pride for his return. 

Tt was in the joy of his home-coming that Lily Jane 
first realized how his education had carried him away 
from her. George did not realize it. To him she was 
the Lily Jane who had encouraged his childish aspira- 
tions and made it possible for him to fulfill them by 
her loving attentions to his mother. 


How great those attentions had been he did not 
known until his Mammy told with sobs and smiles 
of her illness and how Lily Jane had kept both fam- 
ilies out of want by her untiring labor. When he had 
heard the story and seen his Mother’s feeble old hands 
and heard how the girl had saved them, George 
sought for Lily Jane with his heart filled to overflow- 
ing with gratitude. 


S one beholds a vision, Lily Jane beheld George, 

the same voice, the same beautiful eyes, the 
same manly face, and yet, how changed, how differ- 
ent he seemed, how his polished manners seemed to 
put a gulf between them, even while he thanked her 
for caring-for his mother. How wonderful and yet 
how far away from Lily Jane. She rubbed her eyes 
and studied him, then rubbed her eyes again, in won- 
der over this tall, distinguished appearing man, who 
was telling her in busy tones how he owed his ca- 
reer to her loving devotion and care for his Mother. 


He would help her, he would teach her, he would 
make his wife a queen among women. While Lily 
Jane listened in wonder to his words her call came. 
Just as truly as he had been called to his mission 
Lily Jane saw that her road was clear before her, a 
thorny road, a road where she must lift her cross and 
carry its load, but a way where God would lead her 
and lead her at last to Glory. 


The agony of Gethsemane came upon her, the tor- 
ture of Calvary agonized her soul, the darkness of 
the Last Hour covered her drooping spirit, but the 


(Continued on page 11) 
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By Charles B. Howard. 





T HAD just been one year to the day since the 

Wilson family departed from their home in 

Georgia, to come to the land of promise. The 

cry “Northward Ho!” had been sounded and 
answered by Jerry Wilson, a Negro boy of twenty- 
two, proud, intelligent and ambitious, who long before 
this period had grown weary of the treatment accord- 
ed him by those who ruled the South, from the 
cracker to the aristocrat. He knew he was superior 
to the poor white, and his pride had so often rebelled 
against his half willing soul, that siooped itself to 
the wishes of the southern white man of wealth, that 
he had become unbearably miserable. 

Martha Wilson, Jerry’s sister, also experienced the 
same pangs. There was always the question that con- 
fronted both, “why is this condition so?” She was 
a girl of twenty, with a pleasing smile, a soft brown 
complexion, long black hair, not too tall, a manner 
that pleased every one who knew her, and her dress 
was not gay. With all of these requisites of beauty 
she was a graduate from the best Colored school in 
her home, having finished the same year as her broth- 
er, even though he was two years her senior. It is 
useless to ask whether she was molested by the ever 
prowling white, commonly called “the man about 
town.” Her family had no money to build a high 
stone wall around her home, nor could they send her 
away to college. She had to work. She was the maid 
for some wealthy people for whom her brother was 
chauffeur. 


Why this fact was her chief reason for going 
North. 


HE did have a guardian, other than her brother; 

’tis true her father was dead, but the amount of 
parental love that he could have given was combined 
with that of the mother’s and never did mother love 
her children more than this one. She knew not the 
end of sacrifice. Nothing was too good for her 
“lambs.” Aunt Mary as she was called, was liked 
by all, white and black and it is my belief, that she 
tried to return to each and every person, an equal 
amount of love for that given. 

I won’t say that Aunt Mary heard the call of 
“Northward Ho!” In fact I am sure she did not, but 
to please her “lambs” she was ready to go to the end 
of the world. Many tears were shed by all the neigh- 
bors in the little town, the morning the three embark- 
ed for the land of great things. The mother had no 
thought of the promises awaiting at the other end of 
the line. Her heart strings were tied to the place 
of her birth, the only people and the only home she 
had ever known, to her happiness was more than a 
condition of the mind. Sadness had crept into her 
soul and as the train rolled on, this one time big 
heart, grew heavier and heavier. Brother and sister 
knew what was taking place within the mind of the 
mother and said nothing. To them the flight meant 
a half-fighting chance in the field of life, a place to 
breathe freely, where a man was a man; where prej- 
udice was held in chain and not permitted to run 
rampage, As they glanced through their train the 
sight of the large number of other Negroes en route 
to the different points in the North in answer to the 
call for labor, vividly pictured to them a task they 
had never thought of, “the great problem.” They 
were not living to themselves, this black mass of 
rough looking folks, half of them ignorant, constitut- 
ed only a small fraction of the race who needed help, 
so it was decided then and there that no matter what 
the new venture would bring forth, never to deny 
their people and to do all for their general uplift. 

Mrs. Wilson, as the few speaking neighbors in 
Harlem called Aunt Mary, had just put the living 
room in order after the evening meal and was busy 
reading her Bible, as Jerry came in from work and 
rushing over to his mother kissed her gently on the 
forehead, 

“Ah, Mother,” said Jerry, “reading your’ Bible as 
usual.” 

“Yes indeed chile, this is one of my best friends,” 
answered the mother who although having spent 
twelve months in New York, had not as yet adopted 
the language, or I might say, discarded her own. “I 
specs you all wants your supper, I knows you’se 
hungry.” 

“No mother,” Jerry cheerfully answered, “I knew 
I would be late, so I ate down town. You see, I had 
to buy some collars.” 

“You is goin’ to stay in tonight ain’t you son?” 
asked the mother slowly. 

“I would like to mother,’ answered Jerry as he 
carelessly tossed his package of collars on the table, 
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“but I have already promised the boys I would take 
in the new play at the Lafayette, so you see I must 
hurry.” In his excitement Jerry left his mother for- 
getting about his package of collars. The poor old 
lady gave one sad longing look toward the door that 
closed behind her son, and wish a wistful sigh was 
soon pouring over the Sacred Book. 

“Mother dear! Mother dear!” came a clear bell- 
like voice from the room opposite that through which 
her son departed. “What have you done with my 
cloak?” 

“It is on dat big trunk in de co’ner Marty chile, but 
you ain’t goin’ out already is you? Specs it ain’t 
much arter six.” 

The mother’s voice showed plainly that she was 
displeased, but the cheerful expression of her brown 
face never changed. 


RESSED in a neat street frock with coat thrown 

over her arm and hat in hand, Martha or Marty, 
as she was called by her mother and brother, entered 
the room wreathed in smiles. 

“Yes, mother, I must go out, for I have a very 
important engagement at seven. But you won’t be 
lonesome will you?” she added, at the same time 
throwing her coat and hat aside and embracing the 
dear old soul. The mother’s ever-pleasing face was 
strained to its breaking point in an effort to keep 
its sorrow pent up, so as not to mar the happiness 
of her “lambs.” 

“Co’se chile,” she softly said, “I don’t want to spoil 
yo alls fun, but it am mighty lonesome hyar fo’ me. 
Dis hyar place jes’ ain’t my town, I do so want to 


go back South, tain’t at all like I ’spected it would be. 
I miss my back yard an’ de chickens, den Honey, I 
had ma li’l garden an’ I knowed so many folks an’ 





COMING! 
DISILLUSIONMENT 


By William H. Scott. 





dey always was callin’ on me I jes’ didn’t have time 
to git lonesome, but fo’ you an’ yo’ brother I stan’s 
it all.’ Then summoning up a smile she ended “I 
’spec you bettah be gwine.” 

“Now, now, mother,” said Marty, “I don’t want you 
to feel that way. Brother and I want you to be happy 
and we are going to make you happy.” 

“That’s all right, Honey chile,” she answered with 
her same cheerful voice, “you jes’ go on an’ have yo’ 
fun. Yo” ole mother didn’t know what she wuz 
sayin..” 

It was too late the imprisoned feeling had pressed 
too hard against its prison walls, Martha knew all— 
it was her mother’s big sacrifice, 

“I know mother dear that your heart is just break- 
ing for the South but you must get used to it up 
here,” she said tenderly. “Think of the chance Jerry 
has. Working in a law office like Gordon’s and 
French gives him a splendid chance to rise higher; 
then too, mother, I could have never hoped for a posi- 
tion such as I have now, in the South.” 

Again Aunt Mary was herself, rising from her 
rocker with a chuckle, having banished all feeling of 
sorrow, she said, as only a loving mother could, “Now 
chile, don’t you worry about me. I’ve done stood one 
year of it, an’ I guess I can do it again. You all mus’ 
’scuse me,’ then after a brief pause she continued, 
“] jes’ can’t help thinking a little "bout it cause you 
know I bin dar all my life.” 

“Don’t you know honey,” she continued, “I hasn’t 
seen a p’simmon, a possum, nor even had any okra 
soup in I don’t know when. You jes’ can’t get ’em 
up here. An’ dey don’t have no camp meetin’s, an’ 
de folks in church ain’t as genial as dey should be. 
Lordy, chile, dese hyar New York folks jes’ don’t 
live. But tell me Marty, where is you gwine to 
night?” 

(Martha was still, her face was rigid. How could 
she answer this direct question? It was her mother 
who spoke, and from her she could keep nothing, so 
hesitatingly she half-whispered: 

“I promised,” then she paused, and with her voice 


almost a whisper, she repeated, “I promised—Mr. 
Clay—I—would meet him—tonight at seven.” 

“You mean this Mr. Clay yo’ brother asked you to 
leave alone and not to be seen with?” asked the mother 
slowly. 


SSUMING an air of dignity, Martha with a clear 

and earnest voice replied to her mother. “Yes, 
he has forbidden me, mother, but brother has never 
met Mr. Clay. Mr. Clay is a gentleman and he has 
been very good to me. From the first time we met; 
I shall never forget, for some reason I did not tell 
you about it. I was attempting to pass a group of 
young white boys who tried to block my path and 
force me to walk jn the street. They would have suc- 
ceeded if. it had not been for Mr. Clay who was near 
by. I did not know him. I had never seen him be- 
fore, but rushing into the crowd he knocked the 
leader down. He did not have any trouble with the 
rest, for they soon disappeared. Mother I knew he 
was a gentleman. He insisted on seeing me home, 
safely, but on reaching the door he only bade me good 
night and wished me well. That was a month ago, I 
have met him quite frequently since that and prom- 
ised Mr. Clay I would see him tonight.” 

“You mus’ be mighty careful in this big town, 
Marty,” said the mother. “Yo’ brother knows jes’ 
what is best fo’ yo’; he is much older and understands 
dese hyar folks. You know Honey, you don’t under- 
stand ’em, an’ neither does yo’ ole mother.” 

“Mother,” rather abruptly put in Martha, “I must 
tell you truthfully, I love Mr. Clay and he loves me. 
Now don’t become angry; when you know him as I 
do, you will love him also.” 

“Surely Marty dear, you don’t mean to say you are 
making love to this man an’ haven’t even tole your 
ole mother. ‘Lan’ sakes chile! you haven’t even 
brought him to see yo’ folks.” 


T this instant Jack entered the room in search 

of his forgotten collars, but just in time to hear 
the last words of the mother, and at the same time 
unseen, by the mother and daughter. 

“I know mother, I have not,” mechanically answered 
the girl, but—” 

“Now tell me chile,’ calmly broke in the mother, 
“Why hain’t you brought him here? What are you 
keepin’ from yo’ ole mother?” 

“She won’t tell you mother, but I will; Mr. Clay 
is a white man and wouldn’t dare come here,” fiercely 
burst in Jerry. 

There was a sudden lull, mother and daughter both 
were surprised, but each in a different way. The 
mother could not believe her daughter guilty of such, 
The sister was not willing for the brother to share 
her secret. She was intent. Her love was mighty 
and she sought consolation, this her brother could 
not or would not give her. 

The mother broke the silence and taking her 
daughter in her arms pityingly, said, “You don’t mean 
it Marty, it isn’t so. Surely you hain’t forgot so soon 
the way some of dem white folks acted down home. 
I tell you now, Honey, dey don’t mean you no good. 
They likes for you to work fo’ dem an’ things, but 
dat is all.” 

“It’s true,” gently added Martha, he’s a white man, 
but why speak of color, love knows no color line.” 

“Don’t say love,” blurted Jerry angrily. “The idea 
is entirely out of the question, you are too young. 
You don’t know the world. You must forget this man. 
I know too much of similar incidents where girls of 
our race have thrown themselves at the mercy of white 
men. It happens so often.” 

“Mr. Clay has been a gentleman to me. His in- 
tentions are pure.” Then with a defiant air Martha 
further added, “He has asked me to become his wife. 
I shal] give him my answer tonight.” 

Death could not have brought a greater shock to 
this household of three. The mother was speechless. 


OSSIBLY for the first time since they were grown 

ups, Jerry’s anger had reached its height, but 
realizing that nothing could be conquered if he per- 
mitted it to rule him he chose a saner method. 

“My sister, his wife—never! Never!” he said. 
“When I was told of your meetings, I dismissed the 
thought, for I knew that my sister loved her own race 
too well. I know that my sister was reared in the 
South, where she saw her people forced to suffer the 
torments of hell. I knew my sister came North with 
her mother and brother, because she thought of it as 
a place where ambition was not checked by race 

(Continued on page 10) 
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3701 


3101—Tailored three-button suit with 
32-inch jacket. Three gore skirt with 
slash pockets. Full gathered back with 
narrow belt fastening on the side. 


Width at bottom of skirt 1% yards. 
Price, $30.00. 
Hat from Clinkscale’s............. $5.00 


N°? wardrobe is quite complete this season with- 
out the topcoat and the one piece dress. There 
was a time when one had to change one’s costume 
many times in a day, but in these work-filled days 
one wears a good looking frock beneath a full length 
coat and does not find it necessary to change the 
costume all day, 


The silhouette remains narrow this season, and in 
all probability it will remain narrow for some time 
to come, owing to the scarcity of material. Bands 





encircling the figure seem to be the newest thing in 
trimming. Sometimes these bands are of furs, some- 


lever!” he said. | times of the material of which the costume is made, 


;, I dismissed the 


velvet, plush or braid. Capes are still with us, and 


oved her own race | many interesting models are shown in duvetyn, vel- 
vas reared in the |¢et and broadcloth. Some of the coats show the 


reed to suffer the 

came North with 
e thought of it as 
checked by race 
10) 


cape effect in the back. 
Most of the dress skirts—that is the separate 


What They Are Wearing - 


3302 


$302—Trench coat, with large storm 
collar, which can be buttoned up as 
high neck if desired; has inverted 
pleat in the center back stitched to 
yoke depth; loose body held in at waist 
line by belt that fastens in front. 
Length, 48 inches. Price, $29.00. 
Hat from Clinkscale’s..........,.$10.50 








3102—Smart tailored five-button mod- 
el, 32 inch packet, trimmed with but- 
tons. The three gored skirt is gather 
at the back and finished with two-piece 
belt, set on from side seams. Closes at 
left side. Width at bottom of .- skirt 
1% yards. Price, $32.50, 
Hat from Clinkscale’s 





os By Madam F. Madison 





skirts are extremely narrow and have a pulled in 
look about the ankles. One particularly interesting 
skirt is slit up the back to the knees, and buttoned 
from the knees to the hem with large bone buttons. 


For sports wear there are the most beautiful slip- 
over sweaters with tams to match. Most of them 
are purled at the waist line so that they fit snugly 
without the aid of a belt. There are also knitted 
hats and the knitted scarf with pockets at 
the waistline in which one carries the purse, the 
handkerchief or even warms the tips of-ones fingers, 


In spite of the fact that footgear is extremely ex- 
pensive the most elaborate shoes and hosiery are 
seen on the streets. Wool stockings are popular and 
attractive this season, and they are expensive too, 
so it won’t do a bit of harm to go and ask your 
grandmother to show you how to knit a pair. Silk 


stockings, elaborately embroidered or in open work, 
are in favor. These, of course must match the shoes. 
Oxfords will be worn all winter—that is, with good 
looking spats to keep the ankles warm. Evening 
slippers are shown with big, flashy rhinestone 
buckles that cost anything from $1.50 to unheard of 
sums. 

With the tailored suit, a closely fitted turban is 
worn this season, for afternoon dress wear, the large 
hat is the thing. Charming models are shown in 
velvet, satin, beaver and grosgrain. Very little trim- 
ming is used on the hats—many of the larger ones 
are simply embroidered all over the crown and brim 
and boast of no other ornament. Sometimes the 
crown is made entirely of tiny ruffles of narrow rib- 
bon or perhaps the crown is encircled with ribbon 
flowers. Field flowers of velvet and ribbon will be 
worn all winter. : 


The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 


description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, IlWimois. 




































































oe Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign was launch- 
ed in Chicago on the afternoon of September 
29th at the Eighth Regiment Armory with great suc- 
cess. Judge Robert H. Terrell of the Municipal 
Court of Washington, D. C., was the speaker of the 
occasion. More than six thousand persons were pres- 
nt. A Liberty Loan Chorus of three hundred voices, 
under the direction of J. Wesley Jones, furnished 
music for the occasion. This demonstration by the 
Colored people was the first and one of the largest 
witnessed in that city during the drive. 


Four Colored delegates were present at the recent 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. The 
color line seems to have been almost completely abol- 
ished in labor’s ranks. 


Booker T. Washington, Jr., has been appointed as 
claim adjustor at the United States Government air 
nitrate plant in Alabama. 


Rev. Edward Thomas Demby has been consecrated 
Suffragan Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Arkansas. Bishop Demby is the first Colored man 
to receive this honor. 


The War Department has appropriated $9,000.00 
for the erection of a training school for ‘Colored 
Nurses at Camp Sherman, 0. Young women will 
be trained here to serve as nurses among the Colored 
soldiers. Any Colored girl with two years’ high 
schoo] education, who is physically and morally fit 
is acceptable. 


Owing to the shortage of labor, many of the biz 
white department stores are opening their doors to 
Colored women clerks. Those who are employing them 
find their work entirely satisfactory. 


The Government has appointed John Hunt, a ca- 
terer of Morgantowh, W. Va., to feed all the drafted 
men in training camp there. Mr. Hunt supplies all 
help and feeds the men for 75 cents a day—a task 
that others seem to have found exceedingly difficult. 


Owing to the splendid record made by the Mutual 
Savings Bank of Norfolk, Va., in the Liberty Loan 
Campaigns, this bank has been designated as a de- 
positary of the Government. This is said to be the 
only Colored bank so honored. 


David H. (Raynes, a Colored (man living near 
Shreveport, La., has purchased $100,000.00 worth of 
Liberty Bonds. He says that in case the city falls 
short of its quota, he will give a check for the 
amount needed to bring the amount up to the proper 
amount, 


Colored American troops have been in the first line 
trenches since the 15th of July according to some re- 
cent reports. They are in the Argonne sector and 
have seen the hardest fighting of the war. Col. Hay- 
ward says of them, “They’ve stood up under it all, 
done everything that was demanded of them, which 
is saying a great deal, and come through with colors 
flying and spirits high. I don’t believe there are 
many better soldiers in this war than these Negro 
boys. I haven’t seen any.” 


There are now fifty Colored chaplains in the United 
States army. 


(Many press reports, commenting on the American 
Army in France, intimate that the Germans have a 
wholesome fear of Colored troops in action. General 
Pershing is lavish in his praise of the Colored sol- 
diers and has testified officially that they show mar- 
velous coolness under shell fire, and an entire regi- 
ment, as well as individual Colored soldiers, has been 
cited for decorations of honor. 


Preliminary to the recent session of the National 
Baptist Convention at St. Louis, a patriotic meeting 
was held at the Coliseum, in the course of which 
10,000 enthusiastic Colored people proclaimed their 
loyalty to the United States. A long parade, a 
chorus of three hundred voices and a program of 
stirring addresses and songs, featured the ctlebra- 
tion. The general theme of the orators embodied a 
review of the part which the American Negro is play- 
ing in the destiny of the nation from the time that 
slavery was first introduced, through the Civil and 
Spanish-American Wars, into the present conflict. 





The corner stone of the new Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing in New York City was laid in October. The 
new building will cost $385,000 when completed and 
furnished. It will be seven stories high and have 
200 bedrooms. 


Lieut. Binga Dismond who holds the quarter mile 
record, is planning to run in the Olympic champion- 
ship races to be held on the military track at Colombes 
near Paris, France. It is said that this will be one 
of the largest races ever held in France, 


Every member of one church in Jersey City, N. J., 
showed his patriotism by purchasing a Fourth Lib- 
erty ‘Bond, making the church membership 100 per 
cent. 


There will be three new Negro Army Divisions. 
The Ninety-fifth Division will be formed at Camp 
Sherman, O., acording to announcement made by Gen- 
eral March; the Ninety-sixth Division will be organ- 
ized at Camp Wadsworth, South Carolina; and the 
Ninety-seventh Division will be formed at Camp 
Cody, N. Mexico. 


A Chorus of two hundred, under the direction of 
James A. Mundy of Chicago, sang in Springfield, IIl., 
to an audience of ten thousand. It was the centen- 
nial celebration of the State of Illinois. 


Miss Jeanette Carter has been appointed director 
of the Colored Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation, in the U. S. Department of Labor, 
with many workers in her bureau. She is the first 
Colored woman to be appointed Chief of the Bureau. 


A hostess house has been opened through the War 
Camp Community Service at Augusta, Ga., where 
Camp Hancock is located. Money has been raised to 
support a Colored worker for girls in connection with 
this useful center. 


The Armstrong-Slater Trades Building at Tuske- 
gee, Institute, Ala. has been completely destroyed by 
fire. The original cost of the structure was $100,000- 
000. More than forty trades were taught in the 
building. 


The Little Boy Next Door 


BY CAROLINE LAMAR 


E had lovers a score or more, 
We had happiness that lasted, 

And happiness that was soon 
Blighted and blasted. 
But tonight as memory’s pages turn, 
There’s a longing I cannot quell, 
And it casts o’er me a spell— 
The memory of the little Boy next door. 


E was my playmate and my friend, 
For we were little children then. 
"Tis many aud many a year ago, 
Since we played at keeping house, 
But oh, I cannot help but sigh, 
And bow my head and cry, 
For in all the wide, wide world, 
There’s none so dear to me, 
As the little Boy next door. 


HE leved me long, he loved me well, 
And when the Boy a man had grown, 
Which loved me best, 

I never then or now could tell. 

Somehow I long so tonight, 

For that young love of my life. 

Oh, my heart aches so 

For the little Boy next door, 


[™ getting old—the silver threads 
Are mingled mong the black, 

But I hear again his whisper low, 

‘I love you, I love you.’ 

I want to go back again to the place and spot, 
Be again a little child, 

Wading in the ebbing tide, 

Skipping and dancing beside 

The little Boy next door. 


HE little Boy grew to a big, big man, 
But I never think of him like that, 
Again I see him in the sand 
His little bare feet, his little straw hat. 
Oh, do not blame me tonight 
For the tears that start, 
For the sob in my throat, 
Or the pain that clutches my heart. 


H= was my playmate and my friend 
My make-believe brother 

My girlhood’s only lover, 

Who never in all his life, 

Did scold, or quarrel or hurt 

So tonight, as memory’s pages turn 
It casts o’er me a spell, 

There’s a longing I cannot quell, 

For the little Boy next door. 
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A canteen has been established by the Colored 
women of New York City for the exclusive pa- 
tronage of Colored soldiers and sailors. Spacious ac- 
commodatins where the men may read and write and 
have their meals served at cost, are provided. The 
canteen is officially known as Canteen No. 5, of the 
Mayor’s Committee and is operated by a committee 
of public-spirited Colored people of Harlem, under 
the leadership of Mrs, E. C. Goode. Such canteens 
are being established in many cities and they are do- 
ing a mint of good for our soldiers and sailors. 


The War Department Commission on ‘Training 
Camp Activities has made provision for the enter- 
tainment of a Labor Battalion of about 1,000 Colored 
troops which has been sent to Camp Kearney, Linda 
Vista, Cal., for sanitation work about the camp. This 
battalion is made up of Colored men unfit for over- 
seas duty by reason of minor physical disabilities. 


When the Colored troops first landed in France 
the French officers expressed a great deal of doubt 
as to their value in the first line trenches. However, 
since the second battle of the Marne they have chang- 
ed their minds for the Negro has been tried in all 
kinds of ways and never flinched. Dr. Charles Mc- 
Carthy says of them, “The Negro will come out of 
the war with a great deal more respect for humanity 
and with a great deal more of the respect of the 
American people than he had when he went into it.” 
The officers “Over There” are very enthusiastic about 
the way in which the Colored Americans have con- 
ducted themselves in Europe. 


The Colored man now holding the highest rank in 
the Regular Army is Lieutenant-Colonel Benjamin 
Davis, a native of Washington, D. C., who is no sta- 
tioned with the 9th Calvary in the Phillipines. He 
has seen service in Mexico and a number of points 
in this country and won distinction as military at- 
tache of the United States in Liberia. He was in the 
Spanish-American war and has won his way up from 
the ranks, 


Colored women are being employed in the con- 
struction of one of the largest shipbuilding plants 
in the country. The site of the plant was a swampy 
wilderness in Alabama, but these women have work- 
ed side by side with the men in an effort to reclaim 
this land. 


The North Carolina Mutual Insurance Co. has pur- 
chased $150,000.00 worth of Liberty Bonds. This is 
said to be one of the largest subscriptions taken by 
a company comprised wholly of Colored people, 


The new Y. W. C, A. hostess house for Colored 
women at Camp Dodge, Iowa is expected to be ready 
for occupancy in the immediate future. The build- 
ing is located at the extreme south end of the camp. 
A complete staff of Colored women will be in charge 
of the place to act as hostesses and secretaries. 
The National Y. W. C. A. will send out these workers, 


Prominent New York citizens are planning to or- 
ganize a committee of three hundred to assist in the 
celebration of the tercentennary of the landing of the 
Negroes in the United States. The first Colored 
people to land in America reached Jamestown in 
1619. 


Colonel Franklin A. Denison, of the Three Hun- 
dred and Seventieth Infantry, A, E. F., says that the 
Colored soldiers are natural bayonet fighters—that 
they have established such a reputation for them- 


selves that the Germans let them come within a few % 
yards of their trenches on patrol duty without molest- © 
ing them. The Germans know what these Colored ~ 


boys can do. He says the boys are cheerful and 
earnest—they do not complain, but they do strive 
hard to excel. They have set a record for speed and 
thoroughness. Colonel Denison is home on sick leave. 


A delegation of Colored men interviewed the Presi- 


dent recently. They told him of the wrongs to the © 
Colored people, and as he listened the President be- ~ 



































iS goers 


same so interested, and touched by their earnest | 


plea that he wept. President Wilson in response to ~ 


the plea promised to right the wrongs of the Black | 


man in this country. Among those who talked to — 


the President are Rev. Jernigan, Washington, D. C., 


Bishop I. N. Ross, of the same place, and Judge | 


William Harrison of Oklahoma. 
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MONG the various war activities of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association that 
stands out prominently is the work that is be- 
ing done for the Colored women and girls that 
are affected by war conditions. The great internation- 
al struggle of many warring nations has brought to 
the Colored women as well as to the white its testing 
time and the same problems that the white girl must 
meet must be met in about the same way by those 
of the Colored race. With the broadening opportun- 





ities for employment among the dark girls there have 
arisen some new problems that have a powerful in- 
fluence upon the girls and women of the Colored race. 







Industry is calling women by the hundreds, owing 
to the drafting and volunteering of the men for 
overseas fighting, or the taking of men in certain 
lines of employment and placing them in factories 
where the government most needs them. Decreased 
immigration has lessened the supply of European 
labor and so; not only the white girls must step in 
and take care of the home lines of defense but the 
Colored girl must take her rightful place in this great 
industrial army and contribute her work toward win- 
ning the war. Colored women are now being employ- 
ed in railroad jobs, in rope works, saw mills, and 
glass factories, in the Quartermaster’s departments 
and many are found in millinery, underwear, corset, 
embroidery, button, feather and flower factories or 
going in the shops to clerk. All of these are essen- 
tially new tasks to the majority of Colored women. 
In this new invasion of industry, all women, Colored 
and white, must stand together to keep up wages, 
keep down overtime, and ‘preserve high moral and 
social standards if they would better industrial con- 
ditions. 


T is to meet these new conditions that $400,000 of 
the fifteen million dollar budget of the Y. W. C. A. 
for 1918-1919 has been devoted to Colored work. Sur- 
veys of social and industrial conditions are being made 
at certain points deemed necessary. Hostess houses 
for friends of Colored troops are being opened in the 
various army camps and cantonments; emergency 
houses are being provided for girls in industrial cen- 
ters, the recreation and club centers for girls and 
women are being increased, and thirty-two trained 
secretaries are now employed to take care of the fea- 
tures of the Y. W. C. A. war work programmes and 
to teach high ideals and the practical advance in stan- 
dards of living made possible in these days of chang- 
ing conditions. 


Colored women leaders direct all of the work of 
the War Work Council among their own people and 
they are women who are chosen for their training 
in social activities and most of them are college gradu- 
ates. They are especially trained for the work at 
the Y. W. C. A, National Training School for Sec- 
retaries. Field workers are being sent to discover 
and train Colored women who are fitted by education 
and character to be leaders among their own people 
and these women are then sent to the Y. W. C, A., and 
after a few months’ training into the various fields of 
activity of Colored work. 


‘TH same ideals, the same standard of conduct 
and quality of helpfulness in war work is expected 
and is now being had from the Colored girl as from 


WAR WORK AMONG COLORED WOMEN 


By Addie Farrar. 


the white, and war time emergency has shown that 
the Colored girls are just as good and sometimes bet- 
ter in many lines of work as the white and just as 
intensely patriotic, and desirous of serving and giving 
their best to the nation as the girls of any other race, 
For this reason the Colored girls must be as well pro- 
tected and cared for as their white sisters. 

The Colored girl in industry has two vital prob- 
lems, her own adjustment to her new work and her 
maintainence of standards of wages and time which 
have been attained after several years of struggle. 

Like the white girl the Colored girl is confronted 
with a great opportunity to rekindle and make alive 
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Exterior view of 
the Colored Y. M. 
C. A. Hostess 
House, with group 
of Colored soldiers. 
Camp Upton, Yap- 
hank, L. I. 
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Colored Y. M. C. 
A. Hostess House, ’ 
Camp Upton, L. I. 


her finer spiritual life and make her larger contribu- 
tion as to the Christianizing of the world. 


HEREVER Colored troops are stationed in the 

various camps of the United States, a Hostess 
house has been provided for their special use, or 
rather for the use of their visiting female relatives, 
and is built on the same model and plan and fur- 
nished in the same manner as the Hostess house for 
the white troops. It is to this bit of home within the 
camp, that the wives, mothers, sweethearts, and 
friends of the enlisted Colored men come to meet 
them. The commanding officers of thirteen different 
camps have requested these houses from the Y. W. 
C. A, and so they are now opened at Camps Upton, 
Dix, Jackson, Dodge, Sherman, Gordon, Funston, 
Grant, and Meade. 


In each Hostess House there is a large room with 
an open fireplace at one end, used as the living room, 
a rest room for tired mothers or women who come 
long distances and want to rest or freshen up before 
meeting their enlisted men. There is a nursery with 
an attendant where the babies may be left for rest 
and care while the mother goes visiting with the 
father she has come to see. And there is a cafeteria 
where one may get refreshment, and there are big 
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porches where one may sit and enjoy the air. 


Gay 
cretonne curtains are used at the windows and the 
wicker furniture with its bright cushions add more 


color. The piano and the victrola add to the house 
and when not in use as a meeting place, the men "se 
the house as they would their home, finding comfort 
and music after a hard day’s training. Many of the 
men and women are here brought into contact with 
the high, yet simple standards of social recourse, and 
it is a joy to see how they succumb to this influence 
aad take it with theni into their daily work. 


Although each house is considered a training cen- 
ter fer new Colored social workers most of the hos- 
tesses in Colored Elostess House work are receiving 
their major training at Camp Upton, N. Y. This 
work is under the direction of Miss Eva D. Bowles, 
a young Colored woman in New York, whose offices 
are at the National Headquarters in that city. 


tbe cost of building and equipping a Hostess 
House, owing to the increased cost of material 
for building and furnishing is now more than $27,000, 
while the first Hostess House cost only $10,000. The 
architects who have charge of their construction 
are all women—all trained Y. W . C. A. workers. 

The Hostess House is a directory, a street guide, 
a map, a telephone exchange, a finding bureau, and 
a waiting room for visitors. Added to all of this is 
the nursery, the rest rooms, and the emergency quar- 
ters where first aid is given to any one taken ill. In 
fact, there isn’ t anything one can’t find out in the 
Hostess House, if it is to be found in camp, and the 
men appreciate these houses even more than the 
women for whose convenience they were built. 

One Colored trooper said recently, “If is hadn’t 


been for the kindness of the Hostess House ladies to 
my wife and baby when they were here, I don’t know 
what would have happened to them. My wife was 
not able to travel for the baby was only a few weeks 
old, but she wanted me to see it before I went over- 
seas—and so surprised me by coming one day to 
camp. She was ill and weak and the baby was sick 
too, and the Hostesses took them both and cared for 
them all day before sending for me. For a week 
they kept my two folks in the house and I tell you I am 
strong for the Hostess House.” 


It takes five women to man a Hostess House—the 
Hostess director, the social hostess, the emergency 
hostess, the cafeteria hostess and the business hos- 
tess. These women are expected to do almost any- 
thing, such as finding lost sons, hunting up husbands’ 
regiment numbers when forgotten, making sand- 
wiches, taking care of sick mothers and babies, sew- 
ing on buttons, and comforting stricken women who 
are parting from the men for overseas, and often 
breaking the news of the death of her son to some 
loving mother. 


| nw the Hostess House part of the work, the Y. W. 
C. A. has portioned off $2,400,000 and for the work 


(Continued on page 11) 
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MY PEOPLE — (continued from page 6) 
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prejudice. I believed I could trust my sister even in 
such a city as New York. Am I mistaken? Have 
I been lying to myself? Is it true that one of those 
on whom the foundation of the Newer Negro Era de- 
pends is to deny her race? No, no, no, not my sister!” 

“No one can deny the fact that I love my race,” 
answered Martha, “nor that I am willing to do any- 
thing to advance it. What is more, I am going to do 
everything I can to help my people. But to my mind 
the great mistsake that most people make, even you, 
brother, is that they try to check the stream of true 
love. This funcion does not belong to man. Man may 
direct the course and sometimes even succeed in his 
aim, but that love, the love that is destined for us 
is our just inheritance. Such is ours and until you 
have met Mr. Clay it is wrong for you to judge him.” 

“Not too hasty dar, Marty dear, not too hasty,” 
was all the trembling mother could say. Her new 
surroundings engulfed her. So completely was she 
enwrapped in giving happiness to the children, her 
power of directing them had been forced to suffer. 

“Marty you must listen to me,” emphatically said 
Jerry as his big fist pounded down on the table. “You 
have admitted that you will do anything for your 
race. Hear me then. You say that you love Clay, 
and you think that he loves you. Can’t you see that 
such a marriage cannot bring the happiness you long 
for, or the happiness you should have. You cannot 
hope to go among his people and he cannot come 
to yours. Your selfish love cannot continue forever, 
one will grow weary. Not you, sister, I know it will 
mot be you. He will long for his people and tire of 
you, what then? Time shall have rolled by, your life 
will be well spent, but what have you done for your 
people? What of the promise made on the train the 
day we came North? ‘Can’t you see you are wrong? 
Marty,” he continued pleadingly, “we need you, we 
need all of our women. ‘We have great problems to 
solve. Won’t you stay with us? Don’t go out to- 
night. Try to forget him, won’t you Marty?” 


ARTHA buried her head in her mother’s bosom 
and slowly murmured, “Yes, yes, Jerry, I ‘will, 
even though it kills me; I’ll try to forget.” 

Jerry picked up his collars and moved slowly to- 
ward his room door, ubt before going out he turned 
to his sister and beseechingly repeated, “You won’t 
go out tonight will you Marty, you won’t go?” 

Martha straightened herself up to her full height 
and with a sad smile on her face she clearly answer- 
ed, “I will not go Jerry but will remain with you 
and my people.” 

“I thank you so much sister,” said Jerry as he left 
the room. 

“Leave me to myself mother dear, I want to think,” 
said Martha to her mother who in her perplexity 
was trying to do everything possible to console her 
daughter. 

“All right Marty chile,” answered the mother as 
she imprinted a kiss on Martha’s cheek and quietly 
left the room, 

The helpless girl dropped slowly into a chair in 
front of the large table. She rested her head on her 
arm and for the next fifteen minutes sat motionless 
in a daze. 

“Give him up,” she softly said to herself, “How 
can I? My dream has passed away. It was all too 
sweet and sudden. But they are my people. I must 
help them and if this is the way, it shall be as Jerry 
wishes.” The last words she said almost aloud. She 
‘wanted to weep but she dared not. She was in the 
midst of a great battle and was not a coward. 

“Rut why must I make the sacrifice,” she muttered. 

“I don’t understand, I don’t understand. His love 
is pure. He would never weary of me I am sure. ’Tis 
strange, I never thought of him as white. I never 
thought of his color, it never came into my mind. 
If his complexion had been black, red, or brown, my 
love would have been the same, and now to think it 
is all over.” 


HE sat in silence for ten or fifteen minutes. 

Everything was emptiness to her. Suddenly 
a low, dull knock on the street door at the rear awak- 
ened her from her visionary trance. “Come in,” she 
carelessly said and slowly turned to meet the new- 
comer without rising. 

The doorway framed a tall man who stood for a 
time, motionless, with his hat in hand. His hair was 
black and wavy, he had dark eyes, piercing yet pleas- 
ing, his nose was sharp, mouth rather large, but not 
unsightly. A pleasing smile seemed ready to break 
over his face, and to all appearances he was a white 
man, 


“You—here—Martin!” exclaimed Martha as she 
sprang from her chair. 

“Yes, it is I,” answered Martin Clay. “I have 
often longed for the invitation, tonight I waited for 
you until after seven, you did not come to me as you 
promised, so I came to you.” 

“But you must go,” hastily broke in Martha. 

“What seems to be the matter?” said Clay some- 
what puzzled. 

“Don’t ask now Martin, only please, please, leave 
me.” 

“You don’t mean that,” said Clay. “I won’t leave 
you now, you must tell me what has happened.’ 

The girl was faltering and in a tone more calm, but 
still resolved to carry out her brother’s wish, she 
said to the only man she ever loved, “Martin, I don’t 
want you to think ill of me, but I cannot be your 
wife—” 

“What’s that, Martha?” asked Clay without giving 
the girl time to finish. 

“Please don’t question me,” begged Martha plead- 
ingly, “I have already endured as much as I can 
tonight.” 

“You have endured as much as you can? Tell me 
what you mean, Martha, your words are puzzling.” 

“(My brother has asked me not to see you again,” 
replied Martha. 

“You mean that he questions my character?” asked 


ETIQUETTE OF 


77 attempting any public entertainment, arriving 
a few minutes before the performance begins is 
a virtue to be cultivated. If one is unavoidably 
late, the kindest thing to do is to wait at the rear 
of the auditorium until the intermission, in order 
that he may gain his seat without seriously dis- 
turbing those who are already in their places. 

A man in company with ladies allows them to 
precede him in passing the ticket taker’s window, 
and then he secures the necessary programs and 
gives the usher his coupons. He follows the ladies 
down the aisle. Unless he checks his coat and hat, 
he should take them both off in the vestibule, or 
remove his hat before reaching his seat. He should 
place his hat under the chair, and his coat should 
be folded and laid across his knees or placed on the 
back of his seat. The ladies should remove their 
wraps as soon as they arrive at the play house, un- 
less they are wearing capes, in which case, they may 
simply let them slip down behind them. 

No polite person will talk during the progress of 
the play or the opera. It disturbs those around you 
to do so and is considered very impolite. Excessive 
and continuous applause is sometimes a hindrance 
to the progress of a splendid performance. 

The really considerate woman will remove her hat 
without being told to do so. In case someone 
thoughtlessly wears a large hat at a public per- 
formance, and thus obstructs the view of the stage 
or speaker, it is perfectly polite and good form to 
say gently, “Pardon be, madam, but may I ask as a 
great favor that you remove your hat?” It is also 
allowable to ask an usher to make the request for 
you. Almost no one would refuse to comply with 
such a request, and as soon as the lady nods her 
head in assent, or begins to pull out the pins from 
her hat, the person who made the request should 
briefly express thanks for the courtesy. 

Women as well as men are privileged to move 
about the play house freely during intermission. 
Chatting is freely indulged in between the occupants 
of opera boxes or those enjoying aisle seats. If the 
box door is found closed, the correct thing to do 
is to knock before entering the box. If there are 
portieres only separating the box from the corridor, 
then the proper method is to enter quietly and greet 
that occupant with whom friendship is claimed, 

For a gentleman, when accompanying ladies to 
the theatre, opera or concert, no matter what kind 


“No Martin, not that, he doesn’t know you.” 

“He has not turned your love from he then, you 
still love me, don’t you Martha?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, “and always will, but I 
shall never be your wife and never wish to see you 
again.” 

“Surely this cannot be true, not after all that you 
have said. You have not so soon forgotten your 
promise. Remember, Martha, it was only yesterday 
when we strolled through the park together and you 
told me nothing could ever come between us. Has one 
day brought such a complete change?” 

All the girl could do was to drop her head and 
answer, “Yes.” 

“IT told you,” said Martin, “that I would be true 
to you always, though the whole world were against 
me. Now I affirm the statement, There is no space 
wide enough, no lock strong enough, and no wall 
so secure as to keep you from me. My love was not 
born yesterday. It is as old as I am. I have been 
holding it for the right girl and you are she. Do you 
think that I am going to give you up now?” 

The poor gir] listened in silence and at the end of 
her lover’s pleading, when he embraced her, she could 
not resist him. At the same instant her brother 
stepped into the room, having finished his prepara- 
tion for the theatre. The scene that met his eyes 
‘was sufficient to banish all desire for pleasure. 

(Continued on page 11) 


THE THEATRE 


of seats they occupy, the proper costume is the 
usual costume worn at a formal reception or dinner 
party. When a man attends the opera with a man, 
he is usually not quite so particular, and substi- 
tutes the short skirted dinner jacket for the frock 
coat, wears a felt hat, a black silk or satin bow tie 
and a waistcoat that matches his coat. Ordinarily 
white gloves are worn, but in case black ones are 
used, they should be removed with the hat and the 
overcoat. 

Women should wear high necked or slightly decol- 
lete gowns of handsome texture and elaborate deco- 


ration—in fact, any costume that would be appro- | 


priate at an afternoon reception. Her hair should 
be becomingly dressed;, fher shoes should be of 
white, or they should match her costume. White 


satin and diamonds are none too elaborate for the | 


opera. 


It is contrary to the social law for an unmarried | 
woman to attend any kind of public entertainment | 





without a chaperon. ‘However, this wise and impor- | 


tant law is sometimes set aside in behalf of men 
and women who the excellent friends of long 


standing, and who, while living in a most conserva- | 


tive and self-respecting social world, are not tram- 
meled by the fixed rules that properly guide and 
govern young people in fashionable society. 
‘When a theatre or opera party is in contemplation, 
the host or hostess of the occasion should try to ar- 
range an equal number of men and women as guests; 
must decide whether the evening’s entertainment will 
begin with a dinner or end with a supper, and send 
out the invitations from five to ten days in ad- 
vance. Verbal invitations may be given, though 
brief notes answer the purpose very much better. 
The following is a good form: 
57 Wells St., November 21st, 1918 
My dear Miss Locke: 
‘an you not make one in a small party on 
Friday night for the Studebaker, where 
Bernhardt is playing Camile? My sister, 
Mrs. Lee, is to be the chaperon. We are 
six in all, provided we may claim the pleas- 
ure of your company, and if you are free to 
join us, I will call for you with my sister at 
7:30 o'clock on the above mentioned eve- 
ning. 
Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
LeRoy Coffey Watkins. 








IF YOU DON’T GET YOUR MAGAZINE 


If you should subscribe for the Half-Century Magazine and do not get it 
promptly as you should, or if after you have waited a reasonable length of 
time, you do not hear from us, write us, explaining the circumstances and we 
will see that you get a copy immediately. 

So many subscribers keep still when they do not get their magazines, or 
complain to their neighbors and friends instead of complaining to us; of course 
this does no good because when you do not complain to us, we suppose that 
you are getting the magazine. We want you to get the magazine, and you 


will get the magazine if you complain to the right party. Kick where it 


does the most good. 
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MY PEOPLE — continues from page 10) 


& 





ARTY what do you mean?” he thundered at his 
sister in an angry voice. 

“Mr. Clay, my brother,” said the girl in a nervous 
attempt to introduce the two men. 

“Dou you expect me to take your hand?” said 
Jerry sneeringly. ‘“‘Haven’t you done enough to this 
family?” 

“Enough, what do you mean?” rtetorted Martin. 

“Must my sister’s name be on the tongue of every 
gossiper in this end of the town?” 

“I ask you for an explanation,” replied Clay. 

“Explain to one of your kind, to what avail?” blurt- 
ed out the angry brother. 

“J love your sister,” said Clay, “there’s nothing 
wrong about that.” 

“Don’t speak of love, man,” cried the brother, “she 
is not for you and further more I want you to keep 
away from her, do you hear?” 

“IT think you should at least allow her to say that 
Mr. Wilson.” 

“Clay,” said Jerry who seemed ready to pounce on 
this man, “this conversation at present is ours, I 
shall speak for the Wilson family.” 

“There is a great misunderstanding somewhere 
and I am determined to find it out,” added Clay. 

“You were not content in forcing your attention on 
my sister on the streets, but now you steal into her 
apartment,” continued Jerry. 


ARTHA felt the injustice of her brother’s words, 
“Jerry,” said Martha in an angry tone, “Mr. 
Clay’s attention was not forced on me.” 

“Martha I am talking now,’ answered Jerry snap- 
pily to his sister, Turning to Clay he said, “Such 
men as you Clay are what I meet daily in my fight 
for life, It is such as you who are pushing us back, 
not satisfied with that advantage you seek now to 
bring sorrow into our homes.” 

“J will not stand—” broke in Clay, but before he 
could go further Jerry had again started. 


“IT say you would try to bring sorrow into our 
homes, but you can’t make us unhappy, we laugh in 
spite of you. It is our big gift from God.” 

“You must hear me before you go too far,” de- 
manded Clay, as the mother came into the room and 
scrutinized Clay closely and did not for a single in- 
stance take her eyes off of him. 

“You shall wait until you have heard me,” said 
Jerry roughly. “When we came here from Georgia 
the three of us, we thought we were entering the land 
of promise. I succeeded after great difficulties in 
getting work in a law office down town. My sister 
was also fortunate in getting a position. We were 
sure we ‘were free from the wrath of the Southern 
white, The people we met were all good and kind for 
the most part, we believed in them. Everything 
seemed to be shaping itself, just right for our hap- 
piness and success but now you have entered our life. 
Do you see what I mean? You will be a hindrance 
to my race. You may think you mean well, but you 
can’t help my sister, she would be an outcast. She 
must not marry a white man.” 

“T have listened to you. said Clay, “now hear me; 
you say you came from Georgia, I also came from 
there, you say you have had an uphill fight; con- 
sider yourself not alone. My people were very poor, 
we had a large family. Our family was well known 
in our little town, my father was unable to support 
us all and I realized this from the start, so I left 
there and when I was just sixteen with hardly 
enough schooling to be able to write my own name. 
I, too, realized that my people needed me and the 
world was not to be conquered by selfishness, so when 
I arrived in big New York fourteen years ago, I re- 
solved that whatever I would do or ever become, to 
always bear in mind that I was not the only one to 
receive the benefit but that my people should share 
with me also, I have never had any desire to return 
South, but since coming here to this great city I have 
been able by many shifts and hard work, to accumu- 
late a small fortune. I have never attempted to enter 
any society and since my arrival, up until a month 
ago, I had never met the girl I cared to make my 
wife. I know her now and the one big debt I owe my 
people I am going to pay, for I am a Negro. Your 
race is my race even though my skin says not,—your 


people are my people. I wish your sister’s hand in 
marriage.” 


‘Te mother who had not taken her eyes off Clay 
a Since she entered the room, was first to speak. 
Look hyar son, ain’t you all from Athens, Georgia, 


an’ hain’t yo’ father’s name Rufus Clay, an’ haint 
yo’ mother’s name Sarah Jane Clay, an’ didn’t you 
all live on the big road on the way to the Hennessy’s 


plantation?’ she joyfully asked all in one breath. 
“Yes, Mrs. Wilson, you are right, my mother’s 

name is Sarah Jane and my father’s Rufus. When 

I left home the folks were living in the big house 





on the road to the Hennessy Plantation. Do you know 
them?” 

“Come here, Marty chile,” said the mother. “Gimme 
yo’ hand,” and the good old soul caught hold of 
Clay’s hand and joining the two together she raised 
both of her hands toward the heavens and in a jubi- 
lant voice she cried, “May God bless you my chillun— 
an’ my people.” 


LILY JANES CALLING— continues from page 5) 


strength of her Redeemer gave her courage at last 
to face her Cross. 

George was going away again, farther away, to 
be gone longer, perhaps never to return. This was 
her reward for patient years of toiling and waiting, 
to see her hopes die and her longings unfulfilled. 
Even so, when she had mastered her Cross, Lily Jane 
smiled, and smiling so she told George to go without 
her. He would have overcome her remonstrance, but 
she was firm. Their two mothers could not live with- 
out someone to care for their declining days. Her 
course was plain. She could not leave them. George 
could not stay there—he must go alone. 


T was during commencement week that George 

heard a returned missionary speak of the great 
need in the dark Continent of Africa for missionaries. 
The call came for men ‘who would be willing to make 
every sacrifice and suffer every privation, running 
the risk of meeting sudden and violent death, for the 
sake of taking the Gospel into the heart of the Black 
Continent. George was interested from the begin- 
ning of the appeal, but when he heard that there 
was a great need of educated African men to go to 
their brethern and save them, because the white 
men could not work as well among them, nor reach 
them so effectively, that a Colored man could win a 
thousand converts where a white man would obtain 
one—then George felt called to go. The early voices 
of his childhood awoke within him, he saw his pur- 
pose in life, and again he answered God’s clear voice. 


“I have heard God calling me to serve Him and if 
He asks me to go with Him through Africa, I have 
nothing to do but to follow till I die. ‘ For this cause 


came I unto this hour.’ Here I am, send me, send 
me!” 


+ Strong men had been moved to the point of tears 
and prayers when they saw George relinquish a bril- 


liant American career to go and save his remote 
brethern. 


Mammy Smith and Lily Jane bowed their heads and 
‘wept together when they heard his story. 

“Going- away to leave his Mammy, and maybe get 
eaten by heathens, maybe chewed up by lions. Lord, 
I can’t see my baby go, I can’t give my baby up. 
Lord, spare me this! O Master, ain’t I lived all these 
years in the hope of his coming back an educated 
man to be an example to all us poor folks here in 
‘Alabam? Who going to teach? Who going to take 
care of me? And Lily Jane ain’t he done give her his 
promise, Lord? Who going to take care of us all?” 


Bae JANE tried to quiet Mammy Smith, but 
she sought for words vainly, while George turned 
away to hide his emotion and would have spoken of 
his desire to take the girl with him, but Lily Jane 
rushed to him, insistent and compelling as she urged 
him to be silent. 


“Never tell them that you wanted me to go too,” 
urged the girl,” while George wondered at her 
strength of character and promised as she directed, 
although every moment he spent in the wonderful 
girl’s presence made it harder to give her up. Truly 


she had gained from her years of loving toil a com- 
mand of herself and of the world which would have 
made her a gentle yet powerful figure in any society. 
So George felt obliged to yield to her.insistence and 
remain silent concerning their love. 

“Be quiet Mammy! They needs him worse in 
Africa, I reckon. We knows about God and His love 
and they doesn’t. Ain’t George giving up nothing? 
He giving up me, he giving up you, he giving up 
everything here and going way off there and it ain’t 
for us to discourage him. Let him go, Mammy Smith! 
Let him go! They needs him, needs him, needs him, 
er they’ll be lost. Don’t worry about yourself. Ain’t 
I took care of you all along? Ain’t I young and strong 
and well? Don’t make no fuss over me, Mammy 
Smith, It sure is hard, God knows its hard to see 
King George go off and leave us another time, but it 
ain’t for us to hold him back. I done received a 
call, too, Mammy Smith, I done heard God calling to 
me, and He say, “Take good care of his Mother, while 
George works for me in Africa.’ God called me to 
stay here with you Mammy Smith, He called George 
to go to Africa, don’t hold him back, Mammy Smith 
—let him go! Lethim go! Let him go! Lord—make 
—her—let—him—go!” 


S the girl’s words sank into a sobbing prayer, 
Mammy Smith looked at her son with tears in 


her eyes, but bowed her head to show that she accept- 
ed the cross. 


So Mammy Smith consecrated her only child to the 
Master’s service and let him go away to distant Afri- 
ca. After a short time spent in special preparation 
he went to the far away country and his work suc- 
ceeded far beyond anything that his friends could 
have hoped, while hundreds of redeemed souls thank 
their God for bringing them Light and Life and Hope 
through their new friend. His was a wonderful call- 
ing—the results are eternal. 


But who will say that Lily Jane was not called to 
as high a service? Who shall say that the full credit 
of the work in Africa will be given to George in the 
Judgment Day? Lily Jane went on with her quiet 
work of love, caring for the two aged mothers, going 
anywhere in the settlement that there was sorrow 
and bringing comfort or healing with her. All the 
hours of struggling with grief and darkness hidden 
from the eyes of the world, while she remained true 
to her calling. Unpraised by the world as she took 
her cross up bravely and carried a heavy burden for 
years, but it was God who led her on the thorny way 


and it is His hand that will bring her at last “Home 
to Glory.” 


In the years of remunerative labor before he suc- 
cumbed to fever in Africa, George dreamed often of 
the wonderful girl and her sacrifice and he liked to 
think of the day when God would reward His called 
ones, liked to think that the hour would come when 
Lily Jane would be called before the throne and re- 


ceived as her reward the crown of the faithful... . 
hear the blessed words, 


“Well done, good and faithful servant!” 


WAR WORK AMONG COLORED WOMEN 


(Continued from page 9) 


overseas among the women of France and Russia 
$3,000,000, while work among foreign born women 
is $430,000. 

The Association believes that today the biggest hope 
for humanity lies in the hands of women, be they 
foreign born, white or Colored, and for this reason 
it is attempting to reach out and help all classes 
of women with its fifty years of experience behind 
it in women’s work and organization, the Y. W. C. A. 


knows that it has the machinery and the trained sec- 
retaries and all the other achievements to help and 
take advantage of the greatest chance for service 
that ever came to an organization. It is asking the 
help and co-operation of all women in its efforts to 
make life better and happier for women, especially 
in these days of the great war problems that are 
arising everywhere and are effecting the women, per- 
haps, more in some ways than the men. 





AUTO BODY POLISH 
Agents are making from $2.00 to 
$10.00 per day selling DUDLEY’S 
AUTO BODY POLISH. 

Makes old varnish look like new. 
FOR WOODWORK, PIANOS, 
FURNITURE, CARRIAGES, 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
BICYCLES. 

For Hardwood Floors it’s a Marvel. 

Cleans, disinfects and renews at 
the same time. Don’t fail to use 
it for dusting. 

A large sample ontfit sent by mail 
prepaid for 50c. 
DUDLEY’S LEATHER & CHEMI- 
CAL WORKS, 


116 N, Main St., Muskegee, Okla. 





DREAMLAND THEATRE 


Latest motion pictures and high- 
class vaudeville. The right kind 
of Colored talent solicited; nothing 
but first-class performers need 
apply. 

MRS. LOULA T. WILLIAMS, 

Proprietor 
127 N. Greenwood St., Tulsa, Okla. 








C.M.Nichols&Co. 


Fruits, Candies, Cold 
Drinks, etc. Country Prod- 
uce Bought and Sold. 


Best Meals and Rooms 


Complete line of Overton-Hy- 
gienic Goods, Half-Century Maga- 
zine, Crisis, etc., on sale. 


EastSide of North Broadway 


Phone 34. Coweta, Okla. 


Groceries, 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





NEW IDEAS IN CROCHETED LACE 


By Lucille Browning 


hw 
a eeeeree, 


UST about Thanksgiving time each 
year, the housewife realizes that she 
needs new houshold linen to add to her 
supply. Perhaps the “company” table- 
cloth is getting thin or is darned in 
so many places that she can no longer 





conceal its faultiness beneath the pret- 
ty centerpiece or the plates as she has 
been doing for the past five years or 
more. 
cover for the dresser or library table. 
She will find that such things made up 


Or perhaps she wants a new 


A circular table 
cover edged with 
mile-a-minute lace. 
It looks like a dif- 
ficult pattern, but it 
really isn’t. (At the 


right.) 


A pretty dresser 
cover can be made 
by edging white or 
brown linen with a 
pretty lacet edge. 
As there are only 
four scallops on each 
end it can be made 
in a very short time. 


(At the left.) 


in good material are really very expen- 
sive this year, but if she is handy with 
the crochet hook, she can make them 
for herself within a short time. 


Two 


splendid designs are shown here. 





Directions For Making Lacet Edge 


Ch 9. Ist R: 


eh of next 5 ch; ch 3; 1 se in 


3; 2 de; ch 5; 1 de in next de; this makes a bar over de; 14 om; 13 de; 3 ba; 7 de. 
the la; 13 more bars; 7 de. 3rd R: Increase thus. Ch 

8; skip 3 ch; 1 de in each of remaining 5 ch; 1 de in Ist 3 de; 2 ba; 31 dc; 

de of block of last row; 3 la: 7 de: 5 la: 7 de; 51a: 34 23rd R: Increase 

c. 4th R: Ch 3; 2 de 5 ba; 7 de: 3 ba; 7 de. Sth R: Ch 8 de. 24th R: 3 de 

8; skip 3 ch; 6 de (hereafter this will be called increase 25th R: 

7 de); 4 la; 13 de; 3 la; 18 de; 5 la: Ode. 6th R: 8 de; 


‘ 

5 ba; 
7 de; 5 ba; 19 de; 1 la; 19 de: 5 la; 
5 ba; 19 de; 
7 de; 6 la; 48 de; 5 la; 3 de. 
6 ba; 7 de. ith R: Increase 7 dc; 
7 de; lla; 3 de. 12th R. 3 de: 
3 ba; 7 de. 
2 om; 31 de; 2 la; 3 de. Mth R: 
m; 7 de; 2 om; 31 de; 3 ba; 7 de. 
crease as before; 7 de; 3 la; 13 de; 


ba. 16th R: 


1 de in 4th ch from hook: 1 de in ea 7 
3rd st; 
3rd st (this is a lacet); 183 more la: 


13 de; 3 ba; 03 de; 4 ba; 7 de, 


1 ba; 19 de; 5 ba: 7 de. 
10th R: 3 de; 5 ba; 4 de: 
3 la; 37 de: 6 om: 3 ba; 
1 ba; 37 de; 6 om; 37 de; 
13th R: S1 st. back across a block of 7 dc: ¢ 
h 3; 6 de (hereafter called 7 dc): 3 la: 
3 de; 2 ba; 31 de; 2 0 
15th R: S81 st. for de- 
14 om; 18 de; 3 la: 3 
3 de: 3 ba; 13 de: 14 om; 13 de: 3 ba: 7 de: 
1jth R: Sl st. back for decrease 7 dc; 3 la; 7 de (2 om; 


eh 3; 1 de in next 7 de); 
3 de 2nd R: Ch 


13 de; 3 ba; 


31 de; 2 om: 7 de: a pattern. 


stitch, st. 


dc); 4 times la 3 de. 
4 times 3 ba: 7 de. 
: 18 de: 14 om; 18 de; 3 la; 


la; 31 de; 2 om; 7 de; 2 om: 31 de; 2 la; 3 de. 


7 dc; 4 la; 13 de; 8 la; 13 de; 5 la; 3 de. 
3 de: 4 ba; 7 de. 
as before; 7 dc; 3 la (7 de; 5 la) twice; 

3 de (5 ba; 7 de); twice; 3 ba; 11 de. 


18th R: 3 de; 4 ba; 7 de (2 om; 
19th R: Increase 7 dec; 3 la 
3 de. 20th R: 3 de 3 ba; 13 
2ist R: Increase 7 dc; 3 
22nd R: 


2 om; 7 dc; 2 om; 31 de; 3 ba; 7 de. 
7 de; 3 la: 37 de; 6 om; 37 de; 1 la; 
. i be; 
Decrease starts; sl st back across block as be- 
fore: 7 de; 6 la; 48 de; 5 la; 


37 de; 6 om; 37 dc; 3 ba; 7 de. 


3 de. 26th R: 3 dc; 5 ba; 4 


Ith R: Increase 3 de; 6 ba; 7 de. 27th R: Sl st back as before; 7 dc; 5 la; 
3 de. 8th R: 3 de; 19 de; 1 la; 19 de; 5 la: 3 de. 28th R: 3 de; 5 ba; 19 de 
9th R: Increase : 1 ba; 19 de; 5 ba; 7 de. 29th R: Si st back as before; 


30th R: 3 de; 5 
3ist R: Si st back 
3 de. 32nd R: 
This completes 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS USED—Chain 
stitch, ch; slip stitch, sl; single crochet, sc; double 
crochet, dc; bar, 


ba; lacet, la; open mesh, om; 








| FUEEOEUUUEDORGRDORORGERERORUUDOREEREOEOED WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES TUUUEEECUEEUEREGUUOUERGOORDOREOORGOEUOEL | 





RS. Frances Berry Coston, a 

teacher in the public schools 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and special cor- 
respondent of the Indianapolis News 
on the activities of the Colored people, 
has been designated by the War De- 
partment as a reporter of the work of 
the Colored women of the Hoosier cap- 
itol in the war work of the nation, 


Hon. Emmett J. Scott, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of War, Miss 
Nannie H, Burroughs of Washington, 
and other persons of prominence have 
been invited to deliver special address- 
es upon that occasion. 


Mrs. Rippin of the War Community 
Service in charge of fhe protective 
work for girls, is planning to place 
Colored protective workers in Chilli- 
cothe, O., and Rockford, Ill., just as 
soon as the salaries are available for 
these positions. Camps Sherman and 
Grant respectively are located near 
these cities. 


The Colored women of Chester Pa., 
acting under the auspices of the Penh- 
sylvania State Federation of Negro 
Women’s Clubs of which Mrs, Ruth L. 
Bennett is President have purchased a 
building to be used as a home for 
women of the race who are doing war 
work in the many corporations in and 
near the city of Chester, Pa. This 
property will also be used as a center 
for Governmental activities, viz: the 
American Red Cross, Colored Women’s 
Unit of the National Council of De- 
fense, etc. This is the first effort on 
the part of the women in said city to 
do something definite along this partic- 
ular line, although they have been 
working faithfully ever since they were 
called upon to help. This splendid 
achievement is a splendid example to 
Colored women in every city where any 
group of them reside. A formal open 
ing of the building in question has 
been planned for October 30th-Novem- 
ber Ist. 





(Miss Genevieve M. Clarke, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Assistant Director of the 
Junior Red )Cross Membership, ‘Ala- 
tomac Division, speaks enthusiastical- 
ly of the splendid work which has 
been accomplished in the Colored 
schools of Washington and other places. 
She says the children are taught to 
save, to earn, and to make. In many 
cases the children write their own 
pledges. Each child is taught to under- 
stand its relation to the world in this 
great crisis and to feel that it can be 
of some service in the home, the com- 
munity, or the country at large. They 
are taught to do their lessons more 
faithfully, to run errands and be of 
general service to a neighbor’s family 
where the son or father has been called 
to the colors, to save their pennies for 
the less fortunate, to assist in saving 
food and many other things that will 
help win the war. 
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THE MAKING OF A PERFECT FOOT 


By Evelyn Northington 









November, 1918 
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& i. 

F it were possible to make women 
realize that the feet have more to 
do with the facial expression and 
the appearance in general, and 
that the feet make or mar the entire 
costume, they would all be careful to 
give them every attention. Crowsfeet, 
wrinkles and furrows about the fore- 
head and mouth are very often the af- 
termath of neglected feet. You may 
be certain that the girl or woman who 
wears a bewitching smile and a sweet 
expression has no foot ailments, 


If anyone should ask me the first 
requiste of popularity I should say 
“glad feet.” In the first place the 
feet must be well shod. The shoes 
should fit properly—a large shoe is 
not necessarily the most comfortable. 
A shoe that is too lange, on the con- 
trary may rub a certain part of the 
foot and cause a callous or a corn. 
A shoe that is too small, of course, 
will cause an unlimited amount of 
trouble. If it is too narrow, it will 
force the toes into too small a space 
and sometimes cause corns on top and 
between the toes. Not only that the 
joint of the big toe is likely to become 
enlarged and perhaps form a bunion— 
one of the most disfiguring and pain- 
ful of foot ailments. A shoe that is 
too short will cause ingrowing toe 
nails or corns on the tip end of the 
toes or cause the shoes to break quick- 
ly at the counter and “run over” at 
the heels. 


HE wearing of small shoes will 

not make the foot one bit smaller 
and in addition to the pain, the foot 
will make. an effort to ajust itself to 
the proper position and unless the shoe 
is a very heavy one, it will soon burst 
the stitching or get all out of shape. 
I wonder if most women realize that 
the difference in the size of a shoe that 
fits properly and the shoe that she has 
force her foot into is so slight as to 
attract no attention whatever. If your 
foot calls for a number seven shoe 
and you attempt to wear a number five 
—it won’t be long before your foot has 
stretched that shoe considerably and 
your foot will look just as large in the 
smaller sized shoe as it did in the larg- 
er size and it will be all out of shape 
in the bargain. 


The good looking foot, regardless of 
size, is the foot that is carefully shod. 
A large foot does not attract attention 
if it is properly cared for. The foot 
that is well shaped, and free from 
pedal ailments expresses all the grace 
and poise that Nature intended. 


A woman with an aching foot can- 
not walk with the ease that she should, 
and in all probability she will be cross 
and irritable. Unconsciously her face 
is distorted because of the intense pain, 
and she cannot take part in the conver- 
sation for her mind is constantly on her 
feet. 


—— bathing does much to 
keep the feet in good condition. 
The more they are bathed and rubbed, 
the less likely they are to become en- 
larged or misshapen. It is a good idea 
to soak them in warm soap suds so 
as to remove every vestige of dirt and 
perspiration that may have collected 
about them. Feet that are bathed every 
day will be less likely to become cold 
in the -severe winter weather, or ex- 
tremely sore in hot weather. 


The best time for a foot bath is at 
night just before going to bed. An 
emory board or pumice stone should 
be used on them about once a week to! 
remove the dead skin and calloused 
spots, and the toe nails should be 
trimmed once every two weeks. They 
should be shaped to conform with the 
shape of the toes, even all the way 
round—this prevents ingrowing toe 
nails. They should be kept short and 
never permitted to extend beyond the 
end of the toe. 


When you have dried the feet thor- 
cughly, they may be dusted with a 
good talcum powder, preferably one 
that claims antiseptic qualities in order 
that the moisture of the feet will be 
absorbed and the acids in the perspir- 
ation neutralized. Massaging the feet 
with talcum for five or ten minutes 
before putting on the shoes is helpful, 
and it is good to sprinkle a bit of pow- 
der in the shoes before wearing them. 


| ig spite of the teachings wg have had 
to the contrary, the “pigeon toed” 
person is far wiser than the one who 
“toes out.” Who points the toes out 
is running the risk of breaking an 
arch, running over the heels, and walk- 
ing on the side of the foot. The cor- 
rect way to walk is to toe straight 
ahead, Indian fashion. No one ever 
taught an Indian or any other savage 
for that matter, to “toe out,” therefore 
they toe straight ahead, in the most 
natural way—yet who ever heard of a 
savage with foot ailments? 


Stocking are often the cause of foot 
ailments. Very often the stockings, 
especially cheaper ones, have a seam or 
a cord like finish across the toe and 
sometimes at the end of this seam there 
is a knot. This constantly pressing 
on the upper part of the toes may cause 
a corn on every toe. A stocking that 
is too short will cause almost as much 
trouble as a small shoe—on the con- 
trary, a large one may wrinkle and be 
far from comfortable. Therefore it is 
best to have them fit and to be care- 
ful to buy the kind without the seam 
across the toe. The average person 
wears a_ stocking that is two sizes 
larger in number than the shoe—for 
instance, in spite of what you may 
think to the contrary, a woman who 
wears a nine stocking ‘should wear a 
seven shoe. 


| i you suffer with cold feet in the 
winter, in all probability you have 
poor circulation, and plenty of exercise 
will probably help to keep them warm- 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 
The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PEPPER ECEFEEEEEEEESEECEHEESESEEEE: 


DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your eopy of the MALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
as promptly as you have heretefere, please be patient and remember that WE 
ARE AT WAR. 6upplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in Ameries. Mere 
than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject te some delay 
in delivery. We are making every effort to get yeur copy te you om time, but 
im case it is late, den’t assume that your copy is lost. Just make allewances 
for unforeseen delays, We thank you. 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO-ZOL 


also clears the com- 
plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 


and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 


injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
The 
Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Il. 





Write fer Terms to Agents 


00 96660656404040500666460600060060666660600066066565600064: 
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No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 
each. 


refund your money. 


5207 8. STATE ST. 

















CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT 
STORIES DEALING WITH 
COLORED LIFE? 


I€ you can, we have 
some meney for you 
WE PAY CASH 
Let them be , Col of aeotion, 
airy —— 


leve and sentiment, and let them heve ne ties fer the u 
If you can write such a etery let us hear from yeu. 


The Helf-Ceatury Magazine 
Cr loago 








LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 


Ap acceptable and appropriate gift 
for a Birthday or Xmas 


Present, 
See eee ey 
No. 1075— 
Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 


Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 


No. 1075. 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 
are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 


DEPT. 412. 
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THE PREVENTION OF FIRES 





HE man who cannot fight or farm 

can render a patriotic service in 
this time of need by helping to conserve 
the nation’s resources. One of its 
greatest drains has been its preventable 
fire waste. Two hundred million dol- 
lars have been going up in smoke each 
year, and most of this Joss could easily 
have been prevented by the exercise of 
reasonable precautions. Much of the 
property was grain, foodstuffs and sup- 
plies of which the country and its allies 
are now in serious need. The Citizen 
who cannot go to the front can show 
his patriotism by doing everything 
possible to reduce the fire waste and 
thus conserve the natural resources. 
President Wilson in his appeal to the 
public, pointed out this patriotic duty 
when he said: “This is the time for 
America to correct her unpardonable 
fault of wastefulness and extravagence. 
Let every man and woman assume the 
duty of careful, provident use and ex- 
penditure as a public duty, as a dictate 
to patriotism which no one can now ex- 
pect ever to be excused or forgiven for 
ignoring.” The preventable fire waste 
of the country is one of its most “un- 
pardonable faults.” The state fire mar- 
shals and other experts agree that 
seventy-five per cent. of it is due to 
carelessness, individual and municipal. 
What a crime it has been, in view of 
the present crisis, that over fifty mil- 
liion bushels of wheat have been burned 
during the past year, on the farms and 
in the grain elevators of the country! 
Most of this loss also was due to care- 
lessness and lack of the most ordinary 
precaution. 


If property owners would clean up 
their premises; get the rubbish out of 
their attics and basements, be careful 
about matches and smoking, inspect 
their flues and heating appliances, and 
do the ordinary, common sense things 
necessary to reduce the fire waste, they 
would perform a patriotic service, 
would protect life and property, and 
would pave the way for lower insur- 
ance rates. 


Large quantities of soft coal are be- 
ing stored by mercantile establishments 
and industries because of the fear of 
a fuel shortage during the winter. The 
danger of spontaneous combustion in 
this causes a serious fire hazard, and 
unusual care should be exercised by the 
owners of such properties. The hazard 
can be reduced by proper selection of 
the grades and sizes of soft coal, and 
the exercise of proper precautions in 
its handling and storage. 


Where large quantities of soft coal 
are stored in the open it should be in 
separate piles, so that a fire starting 
will not spread through the entire sup- 
ply, and the affected pile can be ex- 
tinguished or removed. Where coal is 
stored in basements, the Fuel Admin- 
istration suggests the following pre- 
cautions: 





1. Coal the size of a walnut or larger is 
well adapted for storing. Mine run, slack or 
screenings on account of fine coal and dust, 
are not suited for storage in a basement. 

2. Never place coal near a hot pipe, 
santana a hot furnace or any other hot sur- 
ace. 

3. Do not mix ashes with the coal as 
there may be live coals in the ashes 

+. If the coal must be wet down, wet 
only the portion that is to be used immedi- 
ately. 

+. It is very important that pieces of 
waste, oily rags, sticks, paper and other 
rubbish should not be mixed, or allowed 
te come in contact with the coal. 

6. Special attention should be paid to the 


proper cleaning of flues and chimneys regu- 
larly. 


A number of householders are investi- 
gating the possibility of using fuel oil 
and kerosene burners in their furnaces, 
because of the difficulty in securing 
hard coal and their unwillingness to 
use soft coal because of the dirt and 
soot. This also will introduce serious 
fire hazards, because of the storage of 
oil on the premises, and the danger of 
feed pipes bursting and starting fires. 
No such appliance should be considered 
without ascertaining whether it com- 
plies with the underwriters’ require- 
ments, 

Fire hazards which endanger the 
homes should be watched with special 
care, as the mothers and children run 
the greatest risk. All heating appli- 
ances should be installed and operated 
with constant attention to the unusual 
risks due to the changes in fuel, as well 
as to their ordinary dangers. Presi- 
dent Wilson says, “Preventable fires 
are a public dereliction,” but a pre- 
ventable fire in a man’s home, endan- 
gering the lives of his family, should be 
regarded as a crime under war tine 
conditions. 

The United States Fuel Administra- 
tor Garfield has requested that all auto- 
mobile, motorcycle and motorboat rac- 
ing and speed contests be suspended for 
the period of the war. The request is 
a result of the growing need for the 
conservation of gasoline and because 
of the growing demand for skilled auto- 
mobile drivers and mechanics for war 
work. 

The use of automobiles on gasolines- 
less Sundays for the purpose of aiding 
the Fourth Liberty Loan was not con- 
sidered a violation of the request of 
the Fuel Administration for the Sun- 
day saving of Gasoline. 

The United States Fuel Administra- 
tion has announced that pending an in- 
vestigation into the fact that the num- 
ber of coal and coke distributors had 
increased almost two hundred per cent. 
in the last seven months, no additional 
licenses to distribute coal and coke will 
be issued. 

It is believed that many of those who 
have embarked in the business of dis- 
tributing coal and coke since the adop- 
tion of the purchasing agent’s com- 
mission plan last March contribute nei- 
ther skill, experience, nor anything else 
of value to the distribution of coal and 
coke in a manner necesary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 


THE MAKING OF A PERFECT FOOT 


(Continued from page 13) 


er. Or in extreme weather the wear- 
ing of a warm, thin insole in your 
shoes or a pair of wool toe protectors 
just inside of your stockings will help, 
for after all the toes get cold first. 
If you should be so unfortunate as to 
suffer with frost bites, avoid warm 
water, the stove or a very warm room 
until you have drawn all the frost out 
of your feet with snow or a cold bath. 





In purchasing shoes, be sure to see 
that the linings are perfect—sometimes 
in the so called “bargain” shoes, there 
are imperfections that cause a good 
deal of trouble, so really the cheap 
shoe is not cheap at all. Rubber heels 
are good to keep the feet and the body 
in general from being tired at night. 
When rubbers are worn, they should 
be as carefully fitted as shoes. 
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THANKSGIVING IN WAR TIMES 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 
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HE Thanksgiving Turkey this 
year will be a pig. Most 
housewives will forego the 
pleasure of basting the great 

big bird in the oven and substitute the 
chicken that has been fattening in the 
back yard for the past few weeks, or 
a goodly portion of a fatted pig. Her 
sacrifice will have several rewards. 
First she will know that several “Sam- 
mies and Jackies” will enjoy the tur- 
key she sacrificed, and then she will 
save several dollars on the dinner and 


a; 
Fruit cup 
Popcorn soup 
Carrot croquettes stewed tomatoes 

Fruit salad mashed potatoes 

Baked ham 
Rice pudding spiced raisins 

Nuts Mints 

Coffee 


Fruit Cup 

Pare a tart apple and cut into small 
cubes, pull into bits the pulp of two 
oranges, skin and seed one-half pound 
of white grapes and add to the whole 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice. Gar- 
nish with a Maraschino cherry and 
serve in tall glasses. 


e 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 

Wash sweet potatoes carefully and 
boil them with the jackets on until 
they are almost done. Remove the 
skins and cut lengthwise put them in 
a well-greased pan, and pour over 
them two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
melted fat, one-fourth cupful corn syr- 
up and two tablespoonfuls hot water. 
Bake in a hot oven until brown, basting 
with the syrup mixture occasionally. 
Serve very hot in the dish in which 
they have been cooked. 


give them to the Red Cross or put them 
into Bonds. 


The table may be dressed prettily 
in national colors or in autumn shades. 
A pumpkin or squash may be hollowed 
out—the meat used for pies and the 
shell filled with fruit or flowers and 
used as a centerpiece for the table. 
Blue dinner plates may be used and 
an immense bunch of red flowers as a 
centerepiece with the white tablecloth 
as a background will make a very pa- 
triotic table. The color scheme may 
be accentuated by the use of red, white 
and blue candle-sticks or shades. 

In using fowl for dinner, it is better 
to buy one very large bird than it is 
to buy several smaller ones, because 
the large bird has only one set of 
bones and feathers to waste and there 
is more flesh, and the smaller birds 
have a set of bones and feathers each, 
which will weigh considerably more, 
and consequently will have less meat. 
Suggestions for a splendid wartime 
feast are given here. 


2. 
Oyster cocktail 
Cream of tomato soup 
Roast chicken 
Candied sweet potatoes beets 
Slaw Olives 
Mince pie 
Corn wafers 
Coffee 


Nut salad 


Oyster Cocktail 

Select small, perfect oysters. Drop 
two or three in a cocktail glass and 
pour over them a teaspoonful of the 
following mixture: One half cup to- 
mato catsup, one teaspoonful crated | 
horse-radish, a dash of paprika, cay- 
enne and salt to taste, one teaspoon- 
ful olive oil, tablespoonful lemon juice. 
Mix well and chill. 


Rice Pudding 

Stir four cupfuls of sweet milk into 
one and one-half cupfuls of cooked 
rice. Beat four eggs, slightly and stir 
into the mixture. Add one and one- 
half cupfuls of maple sugar and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one fourth teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, one-fourth teaspoon- 
cupfuls of raisins which have been 
stewed until plump. Pour into a well 
butter dish and bake slowly for two and 

(Continued on page 16) 
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HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 


9595595055005 CESG 544454055660 


Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 


and then the results 
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ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real bdiscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 


I 


satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 
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We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENKC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 
ELEEEE CLES 6665-40059 555545595 5540905 99H IST EET HEH TEHOEEY 
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Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newedealer who tells you 
that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 
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| AIDA HAIR POMADE | 


[Aida Overton Walleez] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 
9996363770 
A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for useage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and sélken hustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one ef ite weors, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what 1 am looking 
for.” Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rougk hair soft and 
pliable. 
Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 

With metal holder. $1.25 
Same comb, small size... .75 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


one-half hours, stirring once or twice 
during the first hour to keep the rais- 
ins from settling to the bottom. 


Dressing For Chicken 


Melt the fat of the chicken and add 
three cups of bread crumbs. Break an 
egg, or if a hen is used use the eggs 
that will be found inside the bird. 
Add one pint of oysters—cutting them 
in two if they are too large. Use 
salt, pepper celery and sage to taste. 
The bread crumbs will have to be 
soaked in order to make them soft. 
This may be done by soaking ¢#the 
bread crumbs in the water in which 
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Popcorn Soup 

Season a can of corn to taste then 
add one pint of milk. Bring to a boil 
and thicken slightly with cornstarch. 
Add butter the size of a walnut and a 
clove of garlic. Just before bringing 
to the table drop a handful of popped 
corn in each soup plate. This makes a 
pretty as well as palatable dish. 


Nut Salad 


Skin white grapes by dipping them 
in boiling water, remove the seeds and 
drop them into French dressing.. In- 
sert a bit of pecan in the hole left by 
the seed. Place in an individual dish 
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A heavy the giblets have been cooked. The and sprinkle chopped nuts over the 
metal giblets may be used to flavor the gravy top. Garnish with mayonnaise dress- 
Puller, or cut fine in the dressing. ing and a French cherry. Serve very 
cold. 
Handsomely Cranberry Ice. 
finished. Mix together, two cupfuls boiling Stuffed Dates 
water, one and three fourths cupfuls, Wash, dry and stone dates. Use 
Unusual 
- corn syrup and one-half cupful sugar. very fresh, soft cream cheese and sea- 
Vv ue. Pour the sweetening over the berries son highly with salt, paprika and 
Price $1.00 and cook ten minutes. Put into a cayenne, then moisten with a little 
mold, cover tightly and pack in ice cream. Form the cheese into oblong 
Winona Hair and salt for four hours. pieces and put into the dates. 
Emporium ———__ EES 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
6011 S. Wa BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
bash Ave. Of the Half-Century Magazine, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1918, 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
Chicago, IL peared Katherine E. Williams-Irvin, who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the Editor of the Half-Century Magazine and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper. the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form to-wit: 
de0eeeseseseees SEEEEEEELELEEEEE 3 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 








ness managers are: 

Publisher, ‘The Half-Century Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.: Editor, Katherine E. W. Irvin, 
Chicago, Ill., Managing Editor, Katherine ©. W. Irvin, Chicago, Ill., Business Manager, 
I. B. W. Cabell, Chicago, Il. 

2. ‘That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Katherine E. W. Irvin. 5200 Wabash Ave.; Asenath T. Alexander, 3940 State St.; Ida 
5 ns Sao 4746 Wells St.; Orelia L. Gougis, 4506 St. Lawrence ‘Ave.; Eva O. Lewis, 5200 

Yabash Ave. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 
there are none, 80 state.) 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 





WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—tThe perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 


You can make this dream come true by using 
Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
a product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 
Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 





. and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
ter shaving. Manufactured by:— holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
THE OVERTON HYGIENIC MFG co. securities in a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
a e ° reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
Chica I. or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
£0, Katherine E. Williams-Irvin, 


(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1918. 


(SEAL) T. Wm. Champion, 


Notary Public. 
Form 3526—Ed. 1916. (My commission expires September 20, 1920.) 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes? 


THEN TRY 


OUR PERFUMES 
TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 
use some of these: 

LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 

DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—The true odor of a clover blossom. 


VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 
odors. 


we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 
MADEBY 


The Overton -Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 











The Pinch Hitter 














hit possible. The game is won if we keep it up, 
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THE DEFINITION OF A NUT 
When you’ve bats in your belfry that 
flut 
When your comprenez-vous rope is cut 
When you’ve nobody home, 
In the top of your dome, 
Then your head’s not a head—it’s a nut. 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 

Doctor: “Is there anything I can 
do for you?” 

Wounded Sammie: “Yes, doctor, 
perhaps you can tell me something I’d 
like very much to know, if——” 

Doctor (smiling): “Fire ahead, what 
is it?” 

Wounded Sammie: “Well, doctor, 
when one doctor doctors another doctor, 
does the doctor doing the doctoring 
doctor the other doctor like the doctor 
wants to be doctored, or does the doctor 
doing the doctoring doctor the other 
doctor like the doctor doing the doc- 
toring wants to doctor him?” 


IN THE LATIN CLASS 
Teacher: “Translate ‘portamus.’ ” 
Freshman: “Well, ‘mus’ means ‘we’ 
and ‘porta’ means ‘gate’—so portamus 
must mean ‘wee gates’ but I thought 
that was German.” 





OH HOW THE PRICES SOAR! 
Clerk: “You wish to see some under- 
wear? What kind, sir?” 
Customer: “Oh about an eight dollar 
suit—the kind that I bought last year 
for 50 cents.” 





HARD WORK SOMETIMES 

The members of the missionary so- 
ciety had assembled to turn in their 
money and to relate the difficult and 
amusing experiences in earning each 
her dollar.” 

“Sister Lamb, tell us how you earn- 
ed your dollar,” said the chairman, 

“I got it from my husband,” replied 
the good sister, handing over her 
money.” 

“Oh, but that’s not earning it,” re- 
monstrated another sister. 

“No?” asked Mrs. Lamb, “well you 
don’t know my husband.” 





UNUSUAL 
Mamma (whispering): “How sweet- 
ly the baby sleeps.” 
Papa (murmuring): “Yes, I wonder 
what’s the matter?” 





ALWAYS CHANGING 

Greatly excited and having many 
bundles, an old lady rushed up t6 the 
railway ticket office. 

“What time does the 4 o’clock train 
leave for Houston?” 

“At sixty minutes after three,” was 
the agent’s reply. 

“Thanks, returned the old lady, 
“These trains are always changing— 
it used to go at 4 o’clock on the dot. 


If It’s Funn 











y—Laugh 


ABSENT-MINDED INDEED 
The Maid (to the professor in his 
study): “Madame has just returned 
from her trip to South America, sir.” 
The Professor: “Ah! Remind me by 
and by to give her a kiss.” 





VERY IMPORTANT 

Hubby: “You seem so strangely in- 
terested in the weather forecasts. Have 
you a war garden some place or are 
you planning a series of outings?” 

Wifie: “Neither. You said you had 
saved $100.00 for a rainy day and all 
this sunshiny weather makes me im- 
patient.” 





THE TRUTH OF IT 
‘Happy Golucky: “The world owes 
me a living.” 
Minerva Wisegirl: “All wrong. You 
owe the world a year or two in the 
trenches. 





PURE WOOL ALL RIGHT 

She: “The Government surely tries 
to keep the boys happy—sports of all 
kinds, movies, and everything—it’s 
just wonderful isn’t it?” 

He: “Yes, indeed, this last suit of 
underwear they’ve given me just tickles 
me to death.” 





SOME COMPENSATION 

Editor’s wife: “Mother is going to 
make us a little visit. You won’t mind, 
will you dear?” 

The Editor: “Oh, I guess I can stand 
it for a week or so, you see out of a 
week’s visit I can get material enough 
for a year’s supply of new mother-in- 
law jokes.” 

NOT GUILTY 

Young woman (entering the music 
store). “Having you ‘Kissed Me In 
The Moonlight?’ ” 

Clerk: “Why no, I’m new here; per- 
haps it was the other fellow, I’ll ask 
him if he did.” 





AND NOW THEY’RE STRANGERS 

Mrs, Jones: “One thing, Mrs. Smith, 
I ain’t two-faced.’ 

Mrs, Smith: “And it’s an awful good 
thing you ain’t, because it would be 
awful if there two faces like yours in 
the world.” 





WORSE AND MORE OF IT 
Jim—“What time is it?” 
Tim—“Dunno.” 

Jim—“Ain’t yer watch goin?” 
Tim—“Worse’n that—its gone” 





QUITE RIGHT 


The officer was lecturing the rookies 
on the preventive measure for gas at- 
tacks and the necessity for the smart 
adjustment of helmets. “Remember,” 
he said, “there are only two classes 
when the gas alarm is sounded—the 
quick and the dead.” 


WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


(Continued from page 12) 


Detroit, Mich. has opened a well ap- 
pointed club house for Colored soldiers 
on St. Antoine St. Roscoe S. Doug- 
las of the Detroit Urban League, is 
general director and Mrs. E. D. Trow- 


bridge is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 


At a recent meeting of the California 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs 
at Los Angeles, the Governor of the 
State delivered an address that stirred 
the audience to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. The Governor was escort- 
ed to the platform by Wm. E. Easton, 
& well known journalist and author. 


The Colored women and men of Ok- 
lahoma have organized a Council of 
Defense as an auxiliary to the organ- 
ization operated by the white citizens 
and very satisfactory progress is being 
made. The Women’s branch is in 
charge of Mrs. Nellie B. Henderson, 
or Oklahoma City. 


Mrs. Victoria Clay-Haley of St. 
Louis, is State Organizer for the Col- 
ored Women’s War Savings Commis- 
sion of Missouri. 
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A SET OF BOOKS 
FOR EVERY READER 


OF THE 


Half-Century Magazine 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION 


Learn to knit, crochet, tat. Full instructions and 


patterns in making all kinds of crocheted, knitted and 
tatted novelties, 


1: Contains patterns for yokes of various kinds. 
2: Edgings and insertions. 
3: Cluny laces. 
4: Bedspreads, scarfs, pillows, etc. 
Book No. 5: Caps, doilies and collars. 
6: Tatting and Maltese crochet, 
7: Boudoir Caps, towel edges, etc. 
8: Yokes for combinations, nightgowns, etc. 
9 


: New Ideas in Breakfast caps, yokes, edges, centerpieces, ete. 


Book No. 10: Baby bonnets, aprons, Dressing table eets. 

Book No. 11: Knitted garments for men, boys and soldiers. 
Book No. 12: Marie Antoinette patterns, curtains, Cluny edges. 
Book No. 13: Miscellaneous crochet patterns. 

Book No. 14: Knitted Garments for ladies and misses. 

Book No. 15: Knitting for children, infants ,dolls, etc. 


THE OFFERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


No. 1—Any ONE of these books GIVEN with a sub- 
scription at $1.00 a year, sent direct to us. 


No. 2—Any THREE of these books GIVEN with a 
2 years’ subscription sent direct to us. 
to us. 


No. 3—Any SIX of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


scription for THREE YEARS, sent direct 
to us. 


THE HALF CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Ills. 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in offer No. , and you may 
enter my subscription for _. years, for which 
find enclosed $..-.-- (One dollar for one year, 
two dollars for two years, three dollars for three years.) 
I ice Sas ciecaconsenincaceionignclecatlaaaat catelieiihels 
III ss erect sitemrinetininemiennesiiaiidiiilaaatiaaiamalilaama 
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Is Your Church in Debt? 


YOU CAN 


Give $50.00 to $100.00 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which yeu enn encily 
earn 950.00 or more within a few days and net ta- 
terfere with yeur regular duties. Write us fer par- 
ticulars. Be eure te give us yeur paster’s name 
and ¢he same of your ehureh ae well as your ewn. 


Adderees 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGASZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave, 
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Get Black’s Blue Book 


AND BE POSTED ON 


Who’s Who and What’s What 


IN CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


Colered People’s Business and Professienal Direstory 
and Guide for Chicago is now ready and going fast 


Send 35 Cents in Stamps to 


237" Black’s Blue Book Co. 


6446 ST LAWRENCE AVENUE, 


Growth 
ef Hair. 
wi 
Also 
Restere 
the 
Strength, 
Vitality and 
the Beauty of 
the Hair. 


It Your Mair 

Ie Dry and Wiry, Try 

EAST INDIA HAIR 
GROWER 


If you are bothered with 

Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 

ing Scalp, or any Hair Trou- 

ble, we want you to try a 

jar of East India Hair 

Grower. The remedy con- 

tains medical properties that 

go to the roots of the Hair, 

stimulate the skin, helping nature to do 

its work. Leaves the hair soft and 

silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thou- 

sand flowers. The best known remedy 

for Heavy and beautiful Black Eye- 

Brows, also restores Gray Hair to its 

Natural Color. Can be used with Hot 
Iron for Straightening. 


Price, Sent by Mall, 50c. 
8. D. LYONS, General Agent 


314 E. Second St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
10c extra for postage. 


CHICAGO, ELL. 


Notary Public Office Phone 3337 


H. A. GUESS 
Lawyer 


Probate and Land Titles a Specialty 
Real Estate Handled 
Office 303 EK. Archer St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


PERSPIRATION 
SPOILS GOOD CLOTHES 


PU-RI 


DESTROYS ALL 
ODORS. 


Price 25 Cents 


At All Drug Stores. 


DEATH TO RHEUMATISM 
The world can be relieved of rheumatism 
by using this master remedy. 
THE FAMOUS JAPANESE 


ANTI-RHEUMATIC POWDERS. 
These powders when taken penetrate the 
entire system and absorb the uric acid, 
then pass off through the bowels, move the 
cause, and the trouble will disappear. 15 
days treatment only $1.00, postage 10c. 

Wanted—General managers for states, 
counties and cities. Also local agents want- 
ed. Special terms offered. 

DIXIE SALES AGENCY 
3350 Vernon Ave. Chicago, Tl. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDBAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 


Starching Black Garments 
LACK clothes can be starched 
successfully in starch that has 
been colored blue-black with 
bluing. The starch should be 
strained and the article to be starched 
carefully rinsed. This will prevent 
the white streak one sees so often 
when less care is given.—Mrs, E, L.— 
Iowa Falls, Ia, 


To Air Pillows 

Make a slip of strong mosquito net- 
ting and put the feathers in this. Now 
slip this pillow into the regular tick- 
ing and fasten the ends with clasps. 
The feathers can be removed and sun- 
ned and washed frequently with but 
little trouble and the ticks can be 
washed quite often and thus save the 
cost of a cleaner’s bill—Mrs. L, A. C., 
Memphis, Tenn, 


A Handy Jelly Strainer 

Take an ordinary embroidery hoop 
and insert it in the top of a flannel 
bag. Baste the hoop in place so that 
the weight of the juice will not cause 
the bag to drop away from the hoop. 
Now fasten hangers to the hoop so 
that it may be suspended from the 
ceiling or a shelf out of the way. The 
cooked juice may be left in the bag to 
drain while you do your other work or 
overnight.—Mrs, J. A. C., Tifton, Ga. 


To Bake Potatoes 


Wash as many potatoes as required 
for the meal, and remove a slice from 
each end. While they are still damp 
wrap them in oil paper and tie or pin 
them together. Place them in a moder- 
ately hot oven and do not open them 
until ready to serve. It takes longer 
to bake them in this way, but you 
will find that there is no dry outer 
part no matter how long they stand, 
and that the skin will be very thin and 
soft.—M. A., Chicago, Oregon. 


Fashionable Rag Rug 

A splendid braided rug may be made 
for the bedroom or dining room, in 
colors that harmonize and with practi- 
cally no cost. Cut strips of thin ma- 
terial six inches wide and thick ma- 
terial three inches wide. Cut the strips 
as long as possible, and always on the 
straight of the goods. 

Sew the ends of the strips together 
neatly, on the machine, if possible. 
The seams must come on the same 
side of the strip so they may be turned 
under and kept out of sight. 

Fold the six inch strips down the 
center, making them three inches wide. 
Then fold one inch on each side of the 
strip in toward the center. This will 
leave the finished strip one inch ‘wide. 
When the strips have been sewed to- 
gether and folded, press flat with a 
hot iron or run through a wringer. 

Braid the strips together, holding 
them so that the flat sides will re- 
main on top. Cotton and woolen ma- 
terials may be used together. When 
sewing the braid into the rugs, take 
all the stitches on the wrong side.— 
Mrs, V. D. W., Ogden, Utah. 


Brushes 

When washing hair brushes or clothes 
brushes, put a little ammonia into the 
water and use the best of white soap., 
Dry with the bristles downward for 
when the bristles are turned up the 
water soakes into the wood and rots 
the bristles, causing them to fall out, 
or to rot.—A. E. O., Wagoner, Okla. 


Scratch Paper For Children 

The advertisements that come in the 
mail will be found handy to keep the 
children supplied with scatch paper for 
homework practice, or drawing pic- 
tures, or even for memoranda when 
sending them to the store. A good 
many pages of paper come in the mail 
in this way and usually one side is 
blank. When pressed out and kept in 
a special drawer where they can be 
readily found, they will save_a good 
many pennies that would be otherwise 
spent for scratch pads.—O. L. P., 
Egypt, Texas. 


To Keep Your Sweater From 
Stretching 

Sew a piece of tape across the 
shoulder seam of your sweater and also 
across the back of the neck to prevent 
stretching at these points. A _ strip 
down each side of the front is also a 
good thing to keep it from stretching 
too long. If it is already stretched 
take in the extra fullness at the should- 
er and neck seams until it is back to 
its proper size. If it is stretcHed very 
much it will be well to sew together 
another strip of tape three inches be- 
low the neck line, taking in the full- 
ness in the same manner, until the 
sweater has resumed its former shape. 
This should be done before washing 
and when dry the fullness will not 
show.—Mrs. M. E. C., Sanford, Fla. 


To Clean Lace Curtains 

If your lace curtains are old or of 
very fine material, do not send them to 
the laundry, lest in their haste they 
may tear them. Instead, wash them 
yourself. Dissolve a cup of washing 
powder in hot water and add enough 
warm water to more than cover the 
curtains. Force the ends through the 
fabric by gently pressing the hands up 
and down until the curtains are clean. 
Rinse, pressing water out with the 
hands instead of squeezing—R. S., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


Use Your Alarm Ciock 

It is a good idea to keep an alarm 
clock in the kitchen and if you are very 
busy and do not wish to forget some- 
thing that is cooking, set the alarm for 
the time you think it will take to 
cook it, or until it needs attention, 
and thus avoid burning your food. Or, 
perhaps you have a piece of work you 
wish to finish and you have to start 
dinner or supper at a certain hour, 
instead of wondering what time it is, 
you can set your clock and work in 
peace until it alarms.—I. W. K., Alton, 
Iu. 


A Good Floor Wax 

‘Candle ends melted and an equal 
quantity of turpentine added make an 
excellent polish for floars and oilcloth. 
This polish is considered superior to 
bees wax and turpentine, and in fact 
many consider it better than the floor 
waxes on the market and the cost is 
practically nothing—F. V., Indianap- 
olis, Ind, 


For A Lace Collar 


Lace collars should not be washed 
with the rest of the clothes. Instead 
they should be basted on a thin piece 
of white cloth so that they will not 
stretch or turn. Wash them carefully, 
and do not starch them. Iron on the | 
wrong side keeping the cloth between 
the collar and the iron. Iron perfect- 
ly dry, then rip off the cloth. This 
prevents tearing and keeps the collar 
in shape, 
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